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Editorial, 


EWSPAPER advertisements have long made us 
familiar with facial massage, and even face- 
rebuilding by skilful surgery. But who would 
have supposed that the “Great Stone Face” of 
Hawthorne’s romance, the face of ‘“‘The Old 

Man of the White Mountains,’ would have needed 
such treatment! Yet some such course must be followed, 
we are told, or we shall lose by disintegration that interest- 
ing feature of New Hampshire’s picturesque hills. Gov. 
Spaulding and his Council are to take the matter up; 
and we hope that “The Old Man”’ will not be neglected 
in his old age and time of need. 
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THERE are many kinds of selfishness so plain to the 
eye that they are easily labelled. But other kinds often 
fail to be recognized. One of this deceptive kind is 
the recent case, at Council Bluffs, Ia. One A. R., dying, 
left $25,000 to his daughter, on condition that she should 
marry a cousin, I. S., of Denver, Col. Whether the 
daughter can shape her inclinations into courtship and 
marriage with this cousin does not so much concern us 
as does the selfishness of her father, who stretches his 
tyrannical hand from the very grave, to coerce one whom 
he probably thought he loved. But he did not love his 
daughter as he should have loved her. His selfishness 
limited his affection. And most of us have seen similar 
situations. 
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Wuen Mr. Hughes spoke, a week ago, to twenty or 
thirty thousand people, in the stadium at Tacoma, the 
result was probably much like the result when speakers 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology exercises 
tried to make addresses also in the open air. All listened, 
and a few heard. Why not, in this inventive age, put a 
speaker, at such a time, upon a revolving rostrum,with 
a sounding-board behind him? Carrying up the natural 
into the spiritual, every church should stand loyally 
behind its minister and his deeds and words, enlarging 
and strengthening his power as the sounding-board does 
it for the orator. 
ed 

WE often hear people say, “My chief reason,” or 
“My only reason, for desiring wealth would be that I 
might give it away, to relieve want.” Often, if you 
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observe such persons’ conduct, you are led to doubt 
their giving away much of that mythical wealth; be- 
cause they give away so little of a commodity—an 
immaterial commodity—which they already could give 
and which people need. Sympathy! People need it, 
beg for it, die for lack of it. Sympathy im their joys 
and their sorrows,—uncritical, self-forgetful sympathy. 
While we are waiting for that wealth which we have 
not, let us give of this soul-commodity, which we can 


so easily bestow. 
wt 


Mrs. Puinie CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, who has been 
contributing to the Register, at intervals, during the past 
year, is an Englishwoman whose husband is descended 
—like many other English families—from Huguenot emzgré 
ancestry. Mrs. Crespigny has two sons in the army; and 
whatever money she gains from her writing she devotes 
to the relief of the English wounded. 
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Durinc the early days of a writer—some one with a 
natural literary gift—he writes rapidly, and finds ex- 
pression to be easy. As he matures in his art, usually 
he finds his work more laborious and slower. Because, 
to his now finer sense, there are fewer ways of saying a 
thing properly. Once he was content to half or two- 
thirds express his thought. Now, he feels an artist’s 
compulsion, to use exactly the one needed word. Simi- 
larly in the case of a minister, a pastor; as a young man 
he spoke words of comfort to the sorrowing with con- 
fidence that he was meeting their need. In his mature 
days, realizing the complexities of the human heart, he 
becomes more cautious, more careful, equally anxious 
to help, but realizing the difficulties of the pastoral 
office. 
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SINCE the time when Stevenson set forth the truth, in 
his ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” the world at large has 
recognized that man has at least two very opposite sides 
to his nature. Ovid had stated the fact, with his “I 
see and approve the better, yet I follow the worse’’; 
but the great Scottish romancer popularized that academic 
version. And now has come Guglielmo, ‘‘Giggles’’ for 
short, a “Trusty” in Sing Sing prison, who has fairly 
incarnated the old dualism. His father was dying, 
outside, and the convict asked to be allowed to go and 
see him. His request was refused; and he then asked to 
be locked up,-so that he might be free from the temptation 
to run away to visit his father. Never were the two 
contending forces in a man’s breast more vividly set forth. 
There is a subtle mystery about temptation which 
psychology has not quite cleared away. We have all 
experienced what that Sing Sing convict felt. If we 
have been wise, as he was, we have not stood dallying 
with the temptation, but have put ourselves at once 
out of reach of its influence. 


The Minister’s Almanac. 


Those of us who are familiar with booklets of the 
“Old Farmers’ Almanac” type know that under each 
month may be found wise counsels to the husbandman 
regarding his agricultural duties for that particular part 
of the year. Along in April and May you can read, 
“About this time you will do well to sow your clover”; 
and again, ‘‘ Now is the time to bear in mind the family 
garden”; and yet again, “Keep careful watch on the 
weeds,”’ and so on. 4) 

What if we had some almanac advice of this sort for 


our ministers? Especially for the spring months; and _ 
the months of September and October, in church life, are 
the spring months, the opening months. It would not be 
a bad idea if ministers, returning from their vacations, 
like husbandmen returning to their vineyards, could 
read counsels like these: ‘‘ At about this time make a quick 
canvas of the families where there are children who 
should attend Sunday-school;”’ or “‘Look back over the 
past year and see what mistakes you made in your 
sowing, so as to plant, this year, the right seed in the 
right soil’’; or, ‘Give special care to the tenderer varieties; 
the hardier kinds will need less attention.’”’ ‘There is 
usually something in the farmers’ almanacs about keep- 
ing the fences and walls in good condition; but that does 
not concern most Unitarians, who have never cared 
greatly for fences of separation and walls of partition. 
They leave such structures to the more theological and 
ecclesiastical sects, who are natural fence-builders. But 
almanac counsels, in a general way, are suggestive 
as we enter these months which are the autumn months 
of the calendar year, but the spring months of the church 
year. B. G. 


A Transformed Press. 


In these days the cost of living is steadily advancing. 
The staples as well as the luxuries of life are higher each 
month than they were a month before,—meats, vege- 
tables, coal, and all the list. One advance in cost has 
been peculiarly rapid,—the cost of paper; and the 
effects of this increased cost show, in several ways, in 
the world of books, magazines, and daily papers. 

But little is gained, however, by continuous lament 
over this dark outlook. Ministers and teachers, with 
their salaries only rarely increased, feel the pressure 
as much as any class in the community. Yet they can 
say, or do, little about it. Perhaps it is better to avoid 
brooding on these things, when they cannot be altered. 
The counsel of the apostle may well be paraphrased 
freely, ‘‘Whatsoever things are inexpensive, whatsoever 
joys are free to all, whatsoever blessings remain un- 
changed by their increasing monetary pressure—think 
on these things.” 

Among these last we call attention to the trolley-car 
rides and the daily papers. Stop thinking about coal 
at nine dollars a ton and reflect upon the long distance 
you can travel on a trolley car, for a nickel. It cost 
our grandfathers ten or twenty times as much to visit 
friends and relatives as it costs us. And what volumes 
of reading matter we can acquire in our time, for one 
cent. Several New York dailies, which until recently 
charged two cents, or three, now have come down to 
one cent. And what a huge mass of information and 
comment and entertainment they furnish! aoe 

Take those three offers to the public. First, informa- 
tion, in other words, news; that means the incidents 
and accidents of the whole world laid before you each 
day. And the ‘““Comment;”’ that is the editorial section. 
How many read this, every editor wonders. Then the 
entertainment field; that covers the dramatic, the 
baseball, and the multi-colored comic pages. There _ 
are more daily papers read in the United States, by more — 
people, than in any other country upon earth. That — 
seems, on the outside, a hopeful educational sign of the 
times; but not every man in the railroad train whose _ 
nose is thrust between the leaves of a newspaper is read- 
ing for news, information about the great busy world, 
nor yet for guidance to his own interpretation o: 
affairs of state and nation. Often he is stren 
his views about the merits of Christy Mathewson or 
Cobb; frequently he is absorbed in the v ides | 


partments; and here, pro bono publico, there is great need 
of reformation and transformation. 

This is the point; the defect and the remedy; the 
news should be imparted to the public and interpreta- 
tions should be made of it, with entire freedom from 
all kinds of coercion. The counting-room should not 
so much determine the policy of our daily press. Ad- 
vertisers should not so much dictate the speech or silence 
of the editorial offices. If this unsteady republic of 
ours is to grow steadier, and this bubbling democracy is 
not to boil over and explode, the masses of the people 
must be fed more on the pure milk of the word of Truth; 
and the men who sit in editorial chairs should be raised 
to the independence of the judges of our Supreme Court. 

_ The most important factor in our nation’s advance— 
upward or downward—is the daily newspaper; an 
educated, informed, intelligent democracy is the only 
kind of democracy which can long persist. Unless our 
democracy can eliminate class barriers and infuse its 
masses with a higher order of intelligence and restrained 
judgment than any of the former democracies have done, 
it will be scrapped, in due time, as they have been. The 

___-agency chiefly called to this work of mental and moral 
redemption is the press. And the press needs reformation 
in several particulars. Its power and privilege are un- 
equalled, beyond lyceum and pulpit. It can force wars 
on a people or compel terms of peace. If journalists were 
free to act up to their moral sense of accountability, 
there would be many changes in the headlines, and ma- 
terial alterations in the advertising columns. 
Such reforms as are needed in the newspaper world 
: cannot be set on foot by the newspaper men themselves; 
too many of them have given hostages to fortune. But 
the day will come, and perhaps soon, when some of our 
__ multi-millionaires will set aside a few millions to estab- 
lish firmly, in several of our cities, beyond all fear of 
politicians or stockholders, daily papers which will give 
great governing, groping Demos the exact truth of things,. 
and make him, an uncrowned king, wield his sceptre of 
_ leadership with a wisdom and strength which has rarely 
attached to sceptres since the earliest times. B. G. 


The Upward Look. 


_ One of the most wonderful things in nature is the in- 
_ stinect that pushes human beings upward from the lowest 
levels of savagery and ignorance toward mental culture 
and civilization. 

After Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation one of the 
_ most pathetic sights was that of some gray-headed old 
African approaching the Sanitary Commission in Vir- 
ia to ask for a spelling-book. Webster’s blue-covered 
ling-book was believed to be the key to the mystery of 
white man’s superiority, and he wished to use it. 
‘The upright front and heaven-regarding eye that 
is born to,’”’ come not at once, by direct creation, 
as the consummate product of a force which is a 
t of the outfit of the natural world. Sitting once in a 
st’s chair six stories above the sidewalk, the writer 
| the behavior of the vines climbing up the house 
rin The ampelopsis had pushed its 
ie earth, far below, and now in this upper 
ere waving in the sunlight. No- 

it mysterious energy which 
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up past story after story, spreading out into abundant 


foliage as it passes dnd still pressing on into the free 


air above. ‘The process is mysterious, the force generated 
astonishing, and all this is but a parable of life. 

A native on the west coast of Africa was asked a ques- 
tion as to the meaning of a certain ornament he wore. 
He answered, ‘‘It means that no one of my ancestors was 
ever a slave.” Many of that African’s fellow country- 
men became slaves in America; but out of the lowest 
stratum of social life many of their descendants have 
pushed up as steadily as the ampelopsis on a city wall, 
until in culture and achiévement some of them have 
matched their educated white neighbors. 

Booker Washington and Abraham Lincoln started on 
levels of culture much below that of the average American 
school-boy, and by virtue of that upward impulse in- 
herent in the human race they both attained to culture 
and influence. The one emancipated the African race, 
the other gave it new hopes and an illustrious example. 

Many years ago in the days when the slave trade was 
still prosperous and it was considered a good joke to 
say of a merchant in the African trade that he “imported 
wool and ivory,” the story was told, as we well remember, 
of a young African chief who sold to the white traders 
a ship load of captives, and who, being treated with great 
courtesy, was invited to dine on ship board and to receive 
the price of the cargo. Dinner was served with wine and 
jollity, and then while they feasted the anchor was 
hoisted, sails were set, and when they came on deck the 
young chief found himself at sea and was told that he was 
a prisoner and must take his place with the people he had 
sold into slavery. 

This captive chief was taken to Charleston and sold. 
He was trained and disciplined until he became a valuable 
house servant, and now Robert Moton, the successor of 
Booker Washington at Tuskegee, claims that captive 
chief as his ancestor, 

Such exceptional examples seem wonderful, but they 
are no more surprising than things that happen every 
day in our public schools, in parochial schools, among 
newsboys in the streets, and even foundlings*in our alms- 
houses. Several brilliant and eminent Americans born 
out of wedlock have been lifted out of obscurity by the 
upward impulse which we are trying to illustrate. 

When one of the editors of the London Daily News was 
in Boston, he asked the writer what we did to make good 
citizens of the Irish immigrants that were flocking to our 
shores. For answer he and his wife were taken to a large 
public school in the poorest quarter of the North End. 
After a little private conversation with the principal of 
the school, we were shown through the different rooms, 
and there in one large room many of the pupils were 
assembled and put through a course of mental gymnastics 
which showed them off to good advantage. The principal 
was then asked to call on all who were of foreign parentage 
to stand up. Four-fifths of them arose. Turning to the 
editor, he said, ‘‘ That is what we do to make the children 
of Irish immigrants good citizens.’’ He replied, ‘‘ There 
is nothing like this in England.” 

Hope and comfort lie in the fact, well attested, that, 
like flowers beaten down by a storm, the human race 
tends always and everywhere to rise from any and all 
disasters and with the upward push inherent in the stock 
attain new levels of excellent achievement. G. B. 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


The Pharaoh who drove the children of Israel out 
of Egypt has long been identified by Biblical scholars 
with Meremptah, who was the son of Rhameses the 
Great. All that has been previously known of this 
king, apart from the Biblical narrative, is that Meremptah 
succeeded to the throne of a more or less demoralized 
Egypt with enemies pressing on all sides, and that he was 
compelled to fight many wars in the first years of his 
reign. The account in Exodus mentions, among other 
things, that the children of Israel built for Pharaoh treas- 
ure cities. ‘There has just been received in Philadelphia 
a preliminary account of the investigation of Meremptah’s 
palace at Memphis by Dr. C. B. Fisher, who is the head 
of the Coxe expedition which is working in behalf of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The palace which has been 
uncovered from the sand drifts was a building 180 feet 
long and 100 feet wide. It contained about twenty rooms 
of various sizes, of which the throne room, sixty by 
forty feet, with a high vaulted ceiling, was the largest. 
This throne room was luxuriously decorated. Upon 
some of its doors, lintels, and jambs, and upon the 
walls, there was still found a wealth of ornament 4n 
faience of solid gold. Meremptah seems to have been 
a most enthusiastic collector, and may claim to have 
established the first museum known to history. The 
throne room and the adjoining room were found to be 
filled with a collection representing the arts and crafts 
of Pharaoh’s own day, but the most interesting of all the 
objects found in the room was a collection of relics of the 
stone age and of the sixth dynasty.—The Churchman. 


Best Things. 


The best philosophy—a contented mind. 

The best law—the Golden Rule. 

The best education—self-knowledge. 

The best statesmanship—self-government. 

The best science—extracting sunshine from a cloudy day. 

The best war—the war against one’s weakness. 

The best music—the laughter of an innocent child. 

The best journalism—printing the true and beautiful 
only, on memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphing—flashing a ray of sunshine into a 
gloomy heart.— Exchange. 


The Best Education. 


A rich man once asked where the best school might be 
and was told ‘‘at Hampton.” “Ah, but that is for negroes 
and Indians,’ he exclaimed. ‘I cannot send my boy 
there.”” ‘No,’ was the reply. “Your boy is white, 
and therefore the best school in the land is closed to him.” 
Do you ask why Hampton and Tuskegee are the best 
schools? I answer, visit them long enough, and you 
will perceive why. ‘Their course of training is not tainted, 
as much as ours still is, with the Roman ideal of train- 
ing a ruling class. No; their course is based upon what 
is most adapted to make the laborer worthy of his hire 
and keep him so, to make him enjoy his work and not 
strive to shirk it; for the consciousness of being a pro- 
ducer is after all the greatest source of happiness. More- 
over, the Hampton graduate is made to feel that his color 
is a badge to be lived up to, that it imposes obligations 
to his race which it becomes his dearest privilege to meet. 
The Hampton graduate is therefore really and truly 
educated; for he is fitted to live with his kind, because 
he is acceptable both for what he can produce and what 


' he is—in other words, he is socially educated.—Edward 


E. Allen. 
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Current Topics. 


Tue threatened strike on the great railroads of the 
country at the beginning of the week seemed to be assum- 
ing the proportions of a national issue. The board of 
managers, representing the corporations, were opposing 
energetically the’ plan proposed by the President for 
averting the strike. They characterized as unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive Mr. Wilson’s proposal that the 
railroads grant one of the demands made by the brother- 
hoods—the demand for an eight-hour day—and that the 
other questions in dispute be deferred for future considera- 
tion. ‘To the criticism advanced by the railroads that 
the concession urged upon them by the Executive in- 
volved an abandonment of the principle of arbitration, 
the President replied that no such precedent was con- 
templated in his plan. Mr. Wilson sought to convince 
the corporations that upon them devolved the duty of 
averting a country-wide catastrophe by making the initial 
concession to the men. On their side the brotherhoods 
appeared unwilling to recede from their refusal to submit 
the eight-hour day question to arbitration. 

fd 


Tue details of a project for the establishment of order 
in Haiti under American auspices were settled last week, 
when the protocol for the organization of a constabulary 
under American officers was signed at Washington. As 
the fiscal administration of Haiti is already in American 
hands, the extension of American authority to the ad- 
ministration of the police will be tantamount to the estab- 
lishment of American rule in the little black republic. In 
their conduct of the customs service of Haiti the American 
officials have instituted reforms which have gone a good 
way toward the rehabilitation of Haitian finances. The 
organization of a constabulary is made possible by the 
economies effected by the Americans. The new police 
service will follow in the main the model of the Philippine 
constabulary, which has contributed so markedly to the 
tranquilization of the islands. The organization of the 
new force will make possible the gradual withdrawal of 
the American marines who are now maintaining public 


order in Haiti. 
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THE part which America may play in the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-torn world after the restoration of peace 
is indicated by the purposes of a mission of business men 
which left New York last week to go to France for a first- 
hand study of the possibilities of the establishment of 
closer business relations between the two republics after 
the struggle. The visit of the American commissioners 
to France is a sequel to the work of a commission of 
Frenchmen’ who came to America last winter for a survey 
of conditions on this side of the Atlantic. The American 
commission went to France with the approval of both 
governments concerned in its purposes. The commission 
was instituted by the American Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is seeking to familiarize itself with the 
new needs and the new conditions that will come to the 
world at large with the termination of the war and the 
beginning of the task of reconstruction that will be made _ 
necessary by the destructive forces now at work. 
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THE entrance of Roumania into the war on the side of 
the Entente, and the declaration of war against Germany 
by Italy, at the beginning of the week, gave the lie to the — 
talk of peace that has been going the rounds of the press _ 
with persistence for the past few weeks. The two events — 
gave point to the predictions that the region of hosti 
would be extended rather than contracte: fore | 
point of exhaustion is reached. Ther 
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reached by Italy and Roumania was made almost simul- 
taneously. The two declarations seemed to have been 
co-ordinated by the political strategists of the Allies for 
the sake of the moral effect which such a combined action 
might be expected to produce. In all the allied capitals 
the official announcements from Rome and from Bucha- 
rest were received with demonstrations of enthusiasm 
that indicated the importance which public opinion 
attached to them. In Berlin the official comment on 
both events might be summed up in the single phrase: 
“Our victory may be deferred by the latest international 
developments, but it will not be prevented.”’ 
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THE change in the status of Italy was necessitated 
technically by the participation of Italian troops in the 
operations in the Balkans, where German forces are fight- 
ing side by side with the Bulgarians. For this participa- 
tion the neutral world had been prepared by the recent 
trend of events at Rome, including the abrogation by Italy 
of the treaty negotiated by Count von Buelow on the 
eve of his departure from the Italian capital on the sever- 
ance of Austro-Italian relations, in March of last year. 
This agreement provided for the maintenance of political 
and commercial intercourse between Italy and Germany, 
despite the open rupture between Germany’s ally and her 
former ally in the Triple Alliance. It is not expected 
that the formal declaration of hostilities between Germany 
and Italy will result in any marked extension of Italy’s 
direct participation in the military operations as a whole. 
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RoUMANIA’s position was the subject of interested and 
puzzled speculation throughout the world, and the un- 
certainty continued almost up to the moment when the 
cable flashed the news of Bucharest’s decision. It had 
been assumed in many quarters that Roumania was 
determined to join the victor in the struggle as a whole, 
and that she would hold her choice of sides in abeyance 
until events had clearly indicated the banners upon 
which victory would rest in the long run. Consequently, 
the alignment of the Roumanians on the side of the Allies 
was taken as an indication of a conviction at Bucharest 
that the Allies would win. Roumania, the fifteenth 
country to enter the war (if the republic of San Marco is 
taken into account as a belligerent against Austria), adds 
an army of about 600,000 men to the human resources 
of the Entente. Hardly had the Roumanian declaration 
of war been presented at Vienna when the official report 
from the Austrian General Staff indicated that Roumania 
_ had already begun her attempt to invade Transylvania, 
one of the lands of her desires. 
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To Bulgaria the entrance of Roumania into the war 
is fraught with ominous significance. In the war of 1913, 
when Bulgaria was retiring slowly before the combined 
attacks of four of her neighbors,—Greece, Servia, Turkey, 
and Montenegro,—it was a Roumanian assault from the 
rear that brought the operations to a decisive result. ‘The 
strategic situation of Bulgaria to-day resembles that of 
1913, with the difference that Turkey, her neighbor to the 
_ southeast, is her ally and there is no Servia to the north- 
west of her. A powerful blow from over the Danube 
- would greatly complicate the problem of the Bulgarian 
army, locked in a death-grip with the British, French, 
Servian, Italian, Russian, and Montenegrin forces on the 
acedonian border, outnumbering it in the ratio, in all 
bability, of more than two to one. It is very probable, 
that Roumania as a belligerent will give right of way 
her territory for a Russian army to join in the attack 
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The Marquis de Lafayette. 


B. G. 


During the earlier days of the present European war, 
the attitude of the United States toward Germany and 
toward France was frequently discussed; and opinions 
differed regarding our debt to France as compared with 
that to Germany, for aid given us during our War of 
the Revolution. Both those countries sent assistance of 
various kinds. Probably of all the men who came over 
to aid the colonists in their assertion of independence, the 
name of Lafayette has come down to us with a peculiar 
lustre. The date, September 6, brings the thought of 
him to our minds with vividness, for on Sept. 6, 1757, 
he was born. 

In the discussions which have arisen regarding the 
several distinguished officers who led troops, on the 
American side, in the Revolution, questions have been 
raised as to the motives, high or low, disinterested or 
selfish, which led these several men into the war. Bearing 
upon this question, as related to Lafayette, it may be 
interesting to read what is said about him in ‘‘ The House- 
hold of the Lafayettes,” by Edith Sichel, published by 
Archibald Constable & Co., London, 1897. In substance 
this incident is related. 

One night, in 1776, the Marshal de Broglie was giving 
a dinner party in honor of the Duke of Gloucester. This 
light-hearted brother of king George III. regaled the 
company with accounts of the American revolt, and 
especially of the affair of the tea in Boston Harbor. His 
sympathy was with the rebels, and he dwelt on their need 
of recruits. The guests were men of high rank, and 


— 
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gorgeous uniforms were much in evidence. Almost un- 
noticed among them sat a young man of nineteen, silent, 
solemn, absorbed in listening; he was thin, red-haired, 
hook-nosed, and awkward. After the dinner was over, 
he strode across the hall to the Duke of Gloucester, out- 
wardly calm, but repressing deep emotion. “I will join 
those Americans,” he cried. “I will help them fight 
for freedom. ‘Tell me how to set about it.” 

He was the Marquis de Lafayette, not long married; 
and it has been said of him that his whole life was ruled 
by two passions,—love for his wife, and love of freedom. 


Service Pensions for Ministers. 


JOHN H. APPLEBEE. 


Here are three items of current news :— 

“Syracuse, N.Y. With his engine polished, and trimmed 
with flowers and red, white, and blue bunting, Thomas 
Tigh, a lifelong employee of the New York Central Rail- 
road, made his last run as engineer between Syracuse and 
Albany yesterday afternoon. To-morrow he will be- 
come a pensioner of the company, having reached the 
age of seventy years.” 

“Chicago, Ill. ‘Iwo million dollars was the gift made 
by Swift & Co. to their employees Monday. Announce- 
ment of the accumulation of this sum during the past 
six years in the form of a pension fund occasioned much 
gratification to the workers in the plants and branch 
houses in all cities where it was made simultaneously. 
It is estimated that more than 30,000 men and women 
are eligible in time to come under the provisions of the 
fund.” 

“Boston, Mass. More than $3,000,000 has been raised 
for the Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. This nation-wide movement of the denomina- 
tion aims to raise a fund of $5,000,000 for clergy pensions 
by March, 1917.” 

These news items are significant. They are in accord 
with the spirit of the times. Everywhere there is an 
awakening sense of responsibility for the welfare of old 
age. Railroad and other corporations are pensioning 
their faithful employees. They may do it because it 
appeals to them as ‘“‘good business.” It is none the less 
in accord with the spirit of Christianity. 

An old-age pension is not acharity. It is simple justice. 
It is deferred payment for service well rendered. For 
years the employee has given all that is in him to his work. 
Then old age comes to him, as it comes to all. It robs 
him of his efficiency. His work is done. Younger 
blood must take his place, since this is the way of life. 

But what shall become of him? Shall he be thrown 
into the discard like a piece of worn-out machinery? 
Time was when both Industry and the Church said, Yes. 
But times have changed. Both now emphatically say 
No. The years of faithful service have established a 
claim on Industry and Church. The claim is recognized. 
A system of Service Pensions is adopted. Methods differ; 
the principle is the same. It is a payment based upon 
service rendered. Itis a badge of honor. It is Industry’s 
Tron Cross. =p ON; 

The claim is particularly strong upon the churches. 
And this not only because it is in accord with the spirit 
they teach, but also because of the peculiar conditions of 
the ministry. The churches should take the lead in this 
practical application of the spirit of Jesus. The lead 
has been left to “heartless” corporations; but the 
churches are joining the procession, and are forging well 
up to the front. 

It is time that it should be so. It may be said, without 
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fear of contradiction, that most ministers are so economi- . _ 
cally handicapped that it is practically impossible for 
them to adequately care for and educate their children, . 
and at the same time provide for old age. ‘This is not a 
theory, but a fact. If you doubt it, ask the “average” 
minister’s wife. 

The profession of the ministry is unique in many ways. 

In none is it so unique as in the uncertainty of its old 
age. This uniqueness consists in the certainty of the 
uncertainty. There-is a deadly sureness about it that 
is disconcerting. 

The prospect of old age is not a pleasant thing for the 
minister to contemplate. In fact, he must not contem- 
plate it. He must ignore it. You cannot work effi- 
ciently to-day if you are worried about to-morrow,—not 
in the ministry. And the only way for the minister not 
to be worried about to-morrow is to ignore it. Unfortu- 
nately it does not ignore him. ‘To-morrow comes to 
him as to all of us. Then he must grapple with it. 

The fight is unequal. In most cases it ‘‘gets him.” 

Moreover, the ‘“‘old age” of the minister is frequently 
not old age at all. It is just ripe age. At the very time 
when men of other professions are doing their best work 
by réason of training and experience, it is rather bluntly 
suggested to the minister that he is too old to be of 
service. Nobody thinks of discharging the family doctor 
or lawyer just because he is fifty years old, and engaging 
a student fresh from the medical or law school. But how 
is it when churches are engaging a minister? Do they 
always ask for the ripe wisdom and experience that only 
years can give? Or do they sometimes ask just for youth, 
with its promise yet to be tested? The first requirement 
is apt to be, ‘‘The candidate must not be over years 
of age.”’ But what becomes of those who are over 
years of age? Did you ever stop to think of that? 

Yes, the “dead line’ is drawn early in the ministry. 
It is also drawn distinctly. The chalk is kept white, so 
that the good man may see it plainly. As William A. 
Rice, secretary of the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief, has written, ‘““Given an expensive preparation 
for his work, a small average salary when he enters upon it, 
and the probability of early retirement, with increasing 
perplexities and anxieties in the later years of his active 
service, the minister comes to old age without suitable 
income or opportunity.” 

This is the condition that confronts us. It is as inevita- 
ble as it is lamentable. Nobody whatever is to blame 
for it. But if there is a remedy, are we not all of us to 
blame if it be not adopted? 

Such a remedy is the Service Pension. Again, it is 
not charity, but simple justice. It is payment for service 
loyally rendered when the approach of old age makes that . 
service no longer marketable. It is an obligation resting 
upon the churches from the very conditions of the minis- 
terial profession, which make it so pathetically difficult 
to provide for old age. 

Hence the splendid work of Bishop Lawrence. Hence 
the vast sums that other denominations are raising for 
Service Pensions. _ - oe: 

How about the Unitarians? ;.. 

We have a Service Pension Society. It provides an 
annuity (pitifully small at present) to all who are sixty- 
five years of age and have a record of at least twenty _ 
years’ honorable service in the Unitarian ministry. = 

It was organized a few years ago by a group of younger 
ministers who realized the pathetic need of a service — 
pension for Unitarian ministers. They agreed to 
aside a portion of their salaries for this purpose, in 
hope that the attention of the denomination would 
be emphatically called to the need, and a permaner 
established. They hav 
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‘The strain is heavy, the more so as the cost of living 
‘steadily rises, and salaries are thus automatically reduced. 
Their sacrifice has not been in vain. Unitarians are 
_ beginning to realize the need. But we have not yet 
awakened to a full sense of our responsibility in the mat- 
ter. We are far behind our brothers of other fellowships; 
and industrial corporations are miles ahead of us. 
- The permanent fund of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society now amounts to approximately eighty thousand 
dollars. The American Unitarian Association is the 
trustee of this fund. ‘This assures its safety. ‘The entire 
income is distributed in annual pensions. There are no 
salariés nor office rent. All the service connected with 
the Society is voluntary. With the exception of a trif- 
ling item for supplies, printing, etc., every penny of in- 
come goes into pensions. 

To raise this permanent fund to five hundred thousand 
dollars is the present paramount duty of the Unitarian 
denomination. 

In the mean time, the Society receives annual contri- 
butions from churches, alliances, individuals, ete. If 
any one such contribution amounts to a thousand dollars 
or more, it is added to the permanent fund. Ninety per 
cent. of such contributions amounting to less than a 
thousand dollars is distributed in annual pensions. 
Ten per cent. is added to the permanent fund. 

Every church of our denomination should have this annual 
contribution in its budget as a matter of simple and obvious 
duty. : 

With his engine “polished and trimmed with flowers 
and red, white, and blue bunting,” the engineer steps 
from his cab after a lifelong service, into an honored and 
comfortable old age. 

How shall it be when the Unitarian minister steps from 
his cab? 


A Workshop for the Disabled. 


An interesting attempt has recently been made in 
Baltimore to provide through the community workshop 
suitable work for the physically handicapped. ‘The shop 
was opened Jan. 17, 1916, and the writer was engaged 
as supervisor and investigator for three months. ‘The 
plan was entirely an experiment and will be abandoned 
in the near future until further funds can be obtained. 

In the social service department of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital the necessity for providing suitable work for 

the physically handicapped has been repeatedly felt. 
_ The free patients of any hospital are, as a rule, drawn 
_ from a class of people whose earnings are not sufficient 
for adequate savings or private sickness insurance, and 
consequently when discharged from the hospital they are 
forced to seek employment, usually laborious, before 
_ physical fitness is restored. In many instances, this 
_ physical fitness is never fully attained, and the patient 
has thus become economically defective, because no 
employer wants a workman or a workwoman who is not 
_ fully able to complete a day’s work. 

_ Therefore, a specialized industry or industries, in- 
volving a minimum amount of physical exertion, short 
hours, low pressure, and medical supervision, must be 
_ provided for these unfortunates. Experiment has shown 
- conclusively that many who are thus handicapped can 
be made productive and can become partially, if: not 
ys entirely, self-supporting. — 
questionably, vork is important, both as a thera- 
ec and as an economic measure. Idleness exercises 
influence on character and physical con- 
s suitable work be provided, the 
er resumes his former occupation, 
hort time, and is back in the hos- 
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‘pital, or he becomes dependent upon his family, who 
are usually unable to meet the long strain of chronic 
‘invalidism, or upon civic or private charity. 

Neither of these alternatives is desirable. 
‘matter how carefully administered, has a certain enfeeb- 
ling effect, and the recipient often becomes more and 
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more dependent and useless. How much wiser, there- 
fore, to supply aid by suitable employment rather than 
by a pension! 

The Baltimore community workshop was designed to 
meet this end. The work was begun on a very small 
scale. Two rooms were rented, one used as a work- 
room, the other as an office. On the day the shop opened, 
thirteen men reported. Nine of these were referred by 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, and the other four by interested 
individuals. Two of these were not given employment 
because there seemed to be no physical handicap. — 

The persons accepted for the workshop were unfitted 
for ordinary industry by such causes as heart disease, 
chronic nephritis, mental disorder, amputation of left 
leg, and arteriosclerosis. Eight additional men later 
given employment were handicapped by tubercular ab- 
scesses of the spine, infectious arthritis, and gastric ulcer. 
The ages ranged from nineteen to fifty-eight years. 

Of this number six were eventually eliminated because 
of serious mental and physical defects; one cardiac case 
left voluntarily after the first week, presumably because 
the economic pressure was not sufficient to stimulate 
him to work; and three others left later to resume their 
former work. During the three months twenty-five 
men applied for work, but on account of lack of room it 
was impossible to employ more than ten or twelve of 
them at the same time. 

Six of the men were single, living with relatives, whose 
total income, in all instances, was very small. Eleven 
men were married, and in only three of these families 
were there other wage-earners. The earnings of the 
other eight were supplemented by relief-giving agencies. 
The eighteenth man had separated from his wife and was 
living alone. The nineteenth, a widower, also lived 
alone. ‘Twelve men were born in Maryland; seven were 
foreigners. It may be interesting to note that two of 
the native-born men could not read or write, and one 
of these was only twenty-seven years of age. These 
individuals, totally lacking in education, were doubly 
handicapped to battle with life. 

The men were paid a flat wage of $5 a week and worked 

5% hours daily except on Saturday, when the shop closed 
at noon. A designer from the Maryland Institute of 
Art was engaged, spending three hours daily in the shop 
with the exception of Saturday. ‘There was also a fore- 
man, an experienced cabinet-maker, at a slightly higher 
wage. Various products in wood were begun, such as 
toys, plant-tubs, window-boxes, plant-sticks, and small 
folding-tables. The cost per month for rent, fuel, salaries, 
wages, tools, materials, etc., was about $450. Medical 
supervision was given by the Johns Hopkins Hospital or 
any hospital interested in the patient. 
_ The experiment taught us that the problem of provid- 
ing employment for those whose physical handicap pre- 
vents them from engaging in ordinary industry involves 
the following considerations :— 

1. The work that can be performed is almost neces- 
sarily confined to certain hand trades which must, in 
most cases, be specially taught’to the handicapped. 

2. The workshop, in a strict sense, should be a trade 
school as well as a workshop, where the selected trades 
should be carefully taught. This requires employment 
of expert teachers, provision of satisfactory equipment in 
the workshop, continuous investigation of the various 
methods of handling the whole problem, and the use of 
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social workers in various capacities. 
funds must be supplied. : 

3. Practically all assistance given the handicapped 
must be provided through the workshop. The types of 
cases that come to our notice as needing such training 
cannot, with but few exceptions, be handled outside the 
shop. Home-work might be possible in a few instances 
when the patients have become very skilled, but this is 
uncertain, and in most instances the men need the stimu- 
lus, the incentive, and the supervision of the workshop. 

In selecting trades for the handicapped, we were 
greatly aided by the advice of Dr. H. J. Hall of Marble- 
head, Mass., pioneer and authority in this comparatively 
new field of social work. Investigation showed that the 
pottery, toy, and rug-weaving industries were not greatly 
developed in Baltimore, and that a demand existed for 
the product of such industries. An abundance of clay 
is to be found, and only one local concern is engaged in 
producing household porcelain wares. As for the really 
artistic ware, there unfortunately appears to be a very 
limited market. 

Dr. Hall suggested, however, that the manufacture of 
tiles by hand has large commercial possibilities for floor- 
ing, walls, and fireplaces. He emphasizes that “the 
very highest type of design would be required, and that 
if a designer of great ability could be found, who would 
furnish the simple ideas which could be adopted, there 
will be a chance of getting ahead; otherwise it would be 
hopeless.” A practical potter as teacher and experi- 
menter would also be needed in the workshop. 

The toy industry is only partially represented in Balti- 
more, and might be further developed. A well-known 
toy dealer seems quite certain that an attractive and 
well-made toy will find a ready market. Here, again, a 
pleasing design and good workmanship is important. 

The rug-weaving industry seems a most feasible in- 
dustry for the handicapped, both because of the demand 
and because little skill or physical exertion is required. 
Rugs of pleasing design and color arrangement command 
a good price. The two local manufacturers cannot 
supply the demand, and our retail dealers obtain their 
large supply elsewhere. 

Other handicrafts, such as ornamental cement-work, 
silver-smithing, book-binding, tapestry, etc., might grad- 
ually be added as experiment proved them practicable. 

The problem of marketing the product is distinct from 
that of manufacturing and should be undertaken on a 
business basis. Sales agents working on a commission 
should be obtained, or the marketing may be done by hav- 
ing a display room and window in the shopping district 
where the wares of the workshop could be exhibited with 
appropriate posters that would interest the public. 

Another problem is that of getting the handicapped 
to the workshop. This sometimes becomes. serious. 
Some persons, otherwise capable to work, may be unable 
to come to the shop themselves, as, for example, many 
tabetics or cripples. A method of conveying these 
patients to and from the shop should be considered. 

The ideal plan would perhaps be that of a community 
convalescent home, in which each hospital in the city 
would become interested and contribute support. Dur- 
ing convalescence industrial training could be provided, 
both as a therapeutic and as an economic measure. As 
their physical condition improved, the handicapped could 
be transferred to a workshop where medical supervision 
would still continue, but where their earnings could in- 
crease with their increased capacity. 

The workshop might also serve as a sort of community 
clearing-house, where every social agency could send 
handicapped dependants to be taught usefulness if 
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possible. The Baltimore workshop had the opportunity 
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of serving in this capacity. A tubercular abscess case, 
age forty, married, with six children all under working 
age, was given employment in°the workshop. For two 
years he had been dependent upon a pension from the 
Federated Charities. At first he seemed rather indolent, 
making frequent excuses that he could not do the work 
given him, but by constant encouragement and a little 
discipline, his work-habits improved, and at the end of 
eight weeks he felt encouraged enough to resume his old 
trade, that of custom tailoring, at a higher wage. This 
instance shows clearly that work under proper conditions 
and supervision has a stimulating and far-reaching effect. 
Finally, every workshop will undoubtedly serve the 
very important purpose of calling the community’s 
attention to the need of action in this respect and point 
the way by which at least partial economic independence 
may be assured to those handicapped for ordinary in- 
dustry.—Ruth A. E, Adamson, in The Survey. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A New Rule as Well as a New Prayer-Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The fears of ““C. S. C.,” who sees the faith of our 
young people imperilled by the use of Mr. Eliot’s new 
prayer-book, appear groundless to many of us. But 
are there not in our denomination already plenty of 
prayer-books? Any visitor at 25,Beacon Street who 
takes the trouble to inquire at the various departments: 
of our Unitarian headquarters may discover that for 
himself. Another interesting characteristic of Unitarian- 
ism is that it is a denomination filled with individualists. 
Our grown-up people do not by any means unite on one 
prayer-book or one hymn-book. How can we expect 
our young people to do that? 

Many of the Young People’s Religious Union societies 
have no religious meetings whatever; and that un- 
deniable fact is not going to be altered by merely present- 
ing them with a new prayer-book. What we do need 
greatly in our Young People’s Religious Unions is a new 
rule, that no social meetings will be allowed without 
an equal number of religious meetings. I know of one 
parish where the religious union has two meetings each 
month,—one purely social, the other purely religious. 
Both are excellently attended; and in various ways they 
supplement each other. I may be in error, but I believe 
that this is a rare instance. Before we have a new 
prayer-book let us be sure that our young people are going 
to appreciate and use it. Why, indeed, don’t we hear 
from the young people themselves in this matter? 

Marian C. PAGE, 
“Another Alliance Member.” 


Practical Suggestions About a Prayer-Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
I have been interested in the letters concerning a 
prayer book for young people. I am glad that the 
initiative has come from the mind and heart of youth, 
and that we are indebted to Rev. Frederick May Eliot 
for this leadership. ‘There will be difference in judgment 
as to content, but such a compilation cannot fail to con- 
tain much that every one will like. — 4: a 
We have a wealth of choice in the United States Senate _ 
prayers of Edward Everett Hale, the pulpit prayers of — 
Charles Gordon Ames, and the Massachusetts Senate 
prayers of Edward Augustus Horton, compiled by rev- 
erent minds who desired to preserve these noble utterances 
of the spirit. Selections from these prayers touch ma 
responsive chords of filial trust and patriotic 
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of these great prayers might well suffice for a day’s 


and preachers also contain rich gems of thought worthy 
of frequent repetition. [ 

In such a prayer book might be included selections from 

_ James Freeman Clarke’s “The Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer.” This little book in itself, choicely bound, might 
prove an incomparable companion for youth. Its title, 
seemingly antiquated, has been recently repeated by 

' another author with the hope of meeting the inquiries 
of the truth-seeking youth of to-day. 

Withal, it would be good to include in this new prayer 
book a few prayer hymns, such as “Prayer is the soul’s 
sincere desire,” ‘Father, to us thy children, humbly 
kneeling,” ‘“Thou Lord of Hosts, whose guiding hand,” 
“While thee I seek, protecting Power.” 

_ [liked the suggestion that the size and form and texture 
of the book should conform to that love of delicacy, of 
beauty, and of gravity that is closely associated with all 
true and fine religious sentiment. 

A typical book in form and content is U. G. B. Pierce’s, 
“The Soul of the Bible,” for which the proposed prayer 
book would make a fitting companion. 

Let us not forget that youth has its hidden cravings 
for divine help and guidance which, missing the appro- 
priate word, may fail in fulfilment. Even age is not 
beyond the need of helps to the spirit. There comes 
an hour of exultation or an hour of woe when one hears 

_ the injunction of the gentle prophet, “Take with you 
words and turn to the Lord,’ and the word faileth. 
Then how good to turn to the treasured prayer-book and 
find upon its chosen pages the gracious and acceptable 
word! CLARA BANCROFT. BEATLEY. 


Our Fighting Men. 


The war is like the Judgment Day— 
All sham, all pretext torn away; 
And swift the searching hours reveal 
Hearts good as gold, souls true as steel. 
Blest saints and martyrs in disguise, 

r Concealed ere-while from holden eyes. 


. And now we feel that all around 
Have angels walked the well-known ground; 
Not winged and strange beyond our ken, 
But in the form of common men. 
God’s messengers from Heaven’s own sphere— 
Unrecognized because so near. 
] —Ella Fuller Maitland, in The Spectator. 


Teaching Thrift through Trash. 


Now that school children throughout the country are 
enjoying their long vacation, and parents are better able 
than ever to see the many excellent uses to which childish 
__ hands and childish enthusiasm can be put, the time seems 
ripe to consider a suggestion that has been made by a 
_ Minneapolis business man as to “how the public schools 
can prevent public waste.”” The suggestion is based on 

the idea that the American people are among the most 
ful of all nations, and that the only hope of changing 
is to bring up children to a realization of our economic 
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that the penny savings banks are so well estab- 
2 public petiole,” wittes Walter Henry Hull, 
of the idea, to The Survey, ‘‘it seems that 
cators should take another step that 
- thrift and less waste to the American 
This step would be the establishment 
8 here valuable materials now 
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communion. The prayers of our present-day prophets | 
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classed by most of us as waste materials could be assembled - 


and the value of each particular item brought in by the 


child to be credited to his or her savings bank account. 


“In every household in this country there are lying 
around in attics, closets, basements, and outbuildings 
waste materials of great value in the aggregate, but of 
little value in small quantities. In fact, the housekeeper 
considers them of such little value that when the junk- 
man calls he is politely told there is nothing around that 
would interest him. 

“Former President Theodore Hofeller of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers says: ‘Dealers in 


- things that not very long ago were considered useless and 


even unprofitable trash have built up a business that in 
capital involved and material handled ranks with most 
recognized industries. Greater results have been obtained 
from saving of waste materials than from the irrigation 
of barren lands. ‘The waste material dealers are the true 
conservationists. They have reclaimed millions of dollars 
from the dump heaps throughout the country.’ 

“Ts there any class better fitted to collect waste ma- 
terials and preserve valuable items, such as iron, glass, 
paper, rags, wood, rubber, and innumerable other com- 
modities, than the school children? In every home one 
goes into there are piles of old newspapers and magazines, 
old rubbers and shoes, woollen, silk, and cotton rags, 
bottles and other discarded glassware, pieces of old copper, 
iron, zinc, and other metals, all of which are extremely 
valuable at present on account of the war. 

“Since the war some rags have gone up 500 per cent. in 
value. Woollen rags are almost worth their weight in 
gold and bring more than raw wool. With crude rubber 
at $1 a pound and all the warring nations gobbling every 
ounce they can seize or buy, no wonder there is a steady 
demand for old garden hose, rubbers, tires, arctics, tubes, 
wringers, etc. Prices in these discards of life fluctuate 
daily, just as do stocks and bonds. 

“Rags that brought 4 cents a pound before the war now 
bring 14. This country imports $2,000,000 worth of 
rags every year just to make writing-paper. Old tinfoil 
brings 30 cents and siphon tops are worth 25 cents a 
pound. Old bones are worth $25 per ton. Scrap copper 
is worth almost as much as new metal. Old tin can be 
used over and over again. Scrap iron was worth $10.75 
a ton before the war and is now worth $18.50. Old corn- 
cobs are now made into fuel and railroad ties.” 

Factories have largely eliminated this waste, says Mr. 
Hull, but the same spirit of thrift has not entered the 
average household. He.continues:— 

“Tet us assume that some typical public school was 
taken and on the schoolhouse lot in some out-of-the-way 
place a small frame building was erected with bins built 
therein for storing various kinds of materials collected 
by the children. There would also be accurate scales 
and other accessories needed in the business. The teach- 
ers would then instruct the children regarding the proposal 
to collect all valuable materials around the home for which 
the parents had no use. Possibly a little circular would be 
printed giving a list of all materials that were of value 
as well as the price per pound for each item. 

“A certain time would be allowed before school opened 
each morning and noon when the children could take the 
materials they had collected to the depot and get credit 
for the items turned in. Suppose a child brought in 
five cents’ worth of iron, three cents’ worth of rags, and 
six cents’ worth of old paper. The total would be credited 
to the penny savings bank account of the child. This in 
itself would be a tremendous inducement to encourage 
thrift. 

“One of the teachers would have to take charge of the 
depot where the materials were received and see that 
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all items brought in were properly weighed aa credited 
to the right child. In a large city, where there were a 
number of schools conducting separate depots, a compe- 
tent business man could be employed by the school board 


“to look after the marketing of the waste materials col- 


lected. It is safe to say that this would run into many 
thousands of dollars a year and involve several car-loads 
of material. 

‘Once this scheme was put into operation the children’s 

parents would assist them in every way, and the competi- 
tion among the pupils would be keen to see who could 
«make the most each month. If the twenty-five million 
school children of this country collected only $1 worth 
each of waste material a year, the total would be a stag- 
gering sum.”—The Survey. 


Exit, Satan. 


The Devil is passing out of fashion. After a long and 
honorable career he has fallen into an ungrateful oblivion. 
His existence has become shadowy, his outline attenu- 
ated, and his personality displeasing to a complacent 
generation. So he stands now leaning on the handle 
of his three-pronged oyster fork and looking into the 
ashes of his smothered fire. Theology will have none of 
him. Genial clergy of ample girth, stuffed with the 
buttered toast of a rectory tea, are preaching him out of 
existence. ‘The fires of his material hell are replaced by 
the steam heat of moral torture. This even the most 
sensitive of sinners faces with equanimity. So the Devil’s 
old dwelling is dismantled and stands by the roadside 
with a sign-board bearing the legend, ‘‘ Museum of Moral 
‘Torment, These Premises to Let.” In front of it, in 
place of the dancing imp of earlier ages, is a poor 
make-believe thing, a jack-o’-lantern on a stick, with a 
turnip head and candle eyes, labelled ‘Demon of Moral 
Repentance, Guaranteed Worse than Actual Fire.” The 
poor thing grins in its very harmlessness. 

Now that the Devil is passing away, an unappreciative 
generation fails to realize the high social function that he 
once performed. There he stood for ages a simple and 
workable basis of human morality; an admirable first- 
hand reason for being good, which needed no ulterior 
explanation. The rude peasant of the Middle Ages, the 
illiterate artisan of the shop, and the long-haired hind of 
the fields, had no need to speculate upon the problem of 
existence and the tangled skein of moral inquiry. The 
Devil took all that off their hands. He had either to 
“be good”’ or else he “got the fork,” just as in our time 
the unsuccessful comedian of amateur night in the vaude- 
ville houses ‘“‘gets the hook.” Humanity, with the Devil 
to prod it from behind, moved steadily upwards on the 
path of moral development. Then having attained a 
certain elevation, it turned upon its tracks, denied that 
there had been any Devil, rubbed itself for a moment by 
way of investigation, said that there had been no prod- 
ding, and then fell to wandering about on the hilltops 
without any fixed idea of goal or direction. 

In other words, with the disappearance of the Devil 
there still remains unsolved the problem of conduct, and 
behind it the riddle of the universe. How are we getting 
along without the Devil? How are we managing to be 
good without the fork? What is happening to our 
conception of goodness itself? 

However, let us go back to the Devil. Let us notice 
in the first place that because we have kicked out the 
Devil as an absurd and ridiculous superstition, unworthy. 
of a scientific age, we have by no means eliminated the 
supernatural and the superrational from the current 
thought of our time. I suppose there never was an age 
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more ridiculed with superstition, more . credulous, ‘more. ey 
drunkenly addicted to thaumaturgy than the present. 
The Devil in his palmiest days was nothing to it. In 
despite of our vaunted material common-sense there is 
a perfect craving abroad for belief in something beyond 
the compass of the believable. t 

It shows itself in every age and class. Simpering 
Seventeen gets its fortune told on a weighing machine, 
and shudders with luxurious horror at the prospective 
villainy of the Dark.Man who is to cross her life. Senile 
Seventy gravely sits on a wooden bench at a wonder- 
working meeting, waiting for a gentleman in a “Tuxedo” — 
jacket to call up the soul of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
ask its opinion of Mr. Taft. Here you have a small 
tenement, let us say, on South Clark Street, Chicago. 
What is it? It is the home of Nadir the Nameless, the 
great Hindoo astrologer. Who are in the front room? 
Clients waiting for a revelation of the future. Where is 
Nadir? He is behind a heavily draped curtain, worked 
with Indian serpents. By the waiting clients Nadir is 
understood to be in consultation with the twin fates, Isis. 
and Osiris. In reality Nadir is frying potatoes. Pres- 
ently he will come out from behind the curtain and an- 
nounce that Osiris has spoken (that is, the potatoes are 
now finished and on the back of the stove) and that he 
is prepared to reveal hidden treasure at 40 cents a reve- 
lation. Marvellous, is it not, this Hindoo astrology 
business? And any one can be a Nadir the Nameless, 
who cares to stain his face blue with thimbleberry juice, 
wrap a red turban round his forehead, and cut the rate 
of revelation to 35 cents. Such is the credulity of the 
age which has repudiated the Devil as too difficult of 
belief. 

We have, it is true, moved far away from the Devil; 
but are we after all so much better off? or do we, in 
respect of the future, contain within ourselves the prom- 
ise of better things. I suppose that most of us would 
have the general idea that there never was an age which 
displayed so high a standard of morality, or at least of 
ordinary human decency, as our own. We look back 
with a shudder to the blood-stained history of our ances- 
tors; the fires of Smithfield with the poor martyr writhing 
about his post, frenzied and hysterical in the flames; the 
underground cell where the poor remnant of humanity 
turned its haggard face to the torch of the entering 
gaoler; the madhouse itself with its gibbering occupants 
converted into a show for the idle fools of London. We 
may well look back on it all and say that, at least, we are 
better than we were. The history of our little human 
race would make but sorry reading were not its every 
page imprinted with the fact that human ingenuity has 
invented no torment too great for human fortitude to 
bear. 

In general decency—sympathy—we have undoubtedly 
progressed. Our courts of law have forgotten the use of 
the thumbkins and boot; we do not press a criminal 
under ‘“‘weights greater than he can bear” in order to 
induce him to plead; nor flog to ribbands the bleeding 
back of the malefactor dragged at the cart’s tail through 
the thoroughfares of a crowded city. Our public, objec- 
tionable though it is, as it fights its way to its ball games, 
breathes peanuts and peppermint upon the offended 
atmosphere, ‘and shrieks aloud its chronic and collective _ 
hysteria, is at all events better than the leering oafs of 
the Elizabethan century, who put hard-boiled eggs in — 
their pockets and sat around upon the grass waiting f for — 
the “burning” to begin. ~ 

But when we have admitted that we are better 
we were as far as the facts of our moral conduct 
may well ask as to the principles upon biden 
is based. In PgR: ages ks 10 


- code as a guide—thou shalt and thou shalt not—and_ 
_ behind it the pains, and the penalties, and the three- 
_ pronged oyster fork. Under that influence, humanity, 
or a large part of it, slowly and painfully acquired the 
moral habit. At present it goes on, as far as its actions 
_are concerned, with the momentum of the old beliefs. 
- But when we turn from the actions on the surface to 
the ideas underneath, we find in our time a strange con- 
fusion of beliefs out of which is presently to be made the 
New Morality. Let us look at some of the varied ideas 
manifested in the cross sections of the moral tendencies 
of our time. 
Here we have first of all the creed and cult of self- 
development. It arrogates to itself the title of New 
: Thought, but contains in reality nothing but the Old 
_ Selfishness. According to this particular outlook the 
goal of morality is found in fully developing one’s self. 
Be large, says the votary of this creed, be high, be broad. 
He gives a shilling to a starving man, not that the man 
may be fed but that he himself may be a shilling-giver. 
He cultivates sympathy with the destitute for the sake 
of being sympathetic. The whole of his virtue and his 
creed of conduct runs to a cheap and easy egomania in 
which his blind passion for himself causes him to use 
external people and things as mere reactions upon his 
own personality. The immoral little toad swells itself 
_ to the bursting point in its desire to be a moral ox. 
In its more ecstatic form, this creed expresses itself in 
a sort of general feeling of ‘‘uplift,’’ or the desire for in- 
internal moral expansion. The votary is haunted by 
the idea of his own elevation. He wants to get into 
touch with nature, to swim in the Greater Being, “to 
tune himself,” harmonize himself, and generally to per- 
_ form on himself as on a sort of moral accordion. He 
gets himself somehow mixed up with natural objects, 
with the sadness of autumn, falls with the leaves and 
drips with the dew. Were it not for the complacent 
___ self-sufficiency which he induces, his refined morality 
might easily verge into simple idiocy. Yet, odd though 
it may seem, this creed of self-development struts about 
with its head high as one of the chief moral factors which 
have replaced the authoritative dogma of the older time. 
P The vague and hysterical desire to “uplift” one’s self 
merely for exaltation’s sake is about as effective an engine 
: of moral progress as the effort to lift one’s self in the air 
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by a terrific hitching up of the breeches. } 

_ The same creed has its physical side. It parades the 
Body, with a capital B, as also a thing that must be 
developed; and this, not for any ulterior thing that may 
be effected by it but presumably as an end in itself. The 

_ Monk or the Good Man of the older day despised the 
body as a thing that must learn to know its betters. He 

_ spiked it down with a hair shirt to teach it the virtue of 
_ submission. He was of course very wrong and very 
_ objectionable. But one doubts if he was much worse 
_ than his modern successor who joys consciously in the 
_ operation of his pores and his glands, and the correct 
_ rhythmical contraction of his abdominal muscles, as if 
he constituted simply a sort of superior sewerage system. 


e cult of self-development and the botheration about 
dy may, through the actions which it induces, be 
caren ase end. It plays a part, no doubt, in 
is to be the general evolution of morality. 


‘th: it very word evolution, we are brought 
h another of the wide-spread creeds of 
ich seek to replace the older. This one is 
ru to conduct as a theory, and a par- 

asy one, of a general meaning and 
The person of this persuasion 
thing in terms of its having 
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_ do is to sit still and watch it come. 


been once something else and being about to pass into 
something further still. Evolution, as the natural scien- 
tists know it, is a plain and straightforward matter, not 
so much a theory as a view of a succession of facts taken 
In organic relation. It assumes no purposes whatever. 
It is not—if I may be allowed a professor’s luxury of 
using a word which will not be understood—in any degree 
teleological. 

Anybody who will look at the thing candidly, will see 
that the evolutionary explanation of morals is meaning- 
less, and presupposes the existence of the very thing it 
ought to prove. It starts from a misconception of the 
biological doctrine. Biology has nothing to say as to 
what ought to survive and what ought not to survive; 
it merely speaks of what does survive. The burdock easily 
kills the violet, and the. Canadian skunk lingers where 
the humming-bird has died. ‘In biology the test of fit- 
ness to survive is the fact of the survival itself—nothing 
else. To apply this doctrine to the moral field brings 
out grotesque results. The successful burglar ought to 
be presented by society with a nickel-plated “jimmy,” 
and the starving cripple left to die in the ditch. Every- 
thing—any phase of movement or religion—which suc- 
ceeds, is right. Anything which does not is wrong. 
Everything which is, is right; everything which was, is 
right; everything which will be, is right. All we have to 
This is moral evo- 
lution. 

On such a basis we might expect to find, as the general 
outcome of the new moral code now in the making, the 
simple worship of success. ‘This is exactly what is hap- 
pening. The morality which the Devil with his oyster 
fork was commissioned to inculcate was essentially altru- 
istic. Things were to be done for other people. The 
new ideas, if you combine them in a sort of moral amal- 
gam—to develop one’s self, to evolve, to measure things 
by their success—weigh on the other side of the scale. 
So it comes about that the scale begins to turn and the 
new morality shows signs of exalting the old-fashioned 
Badness in place of the discredited Goodness. Hence 
we find, saturating our contemporary literature, the new 
worship of the Strong Man, the easy pardon of the Un- 
scrupulous, the Apotheosis of the Jungle, and the Deifi- 
cation of the Detective. Force, brute force, is what we 
now turn to as the moral ideal, and Mastery and Success 
are the sole tests of excellence. The nation cuddles its 
multi-millionaires, cinematographs itself silly with the 
pictures of its prize fighters, and even casts an eye of 
slantwise admiration through the bars of its penitentiaries. 
Beside these things the simple Good Man of the older 
dispensation, with his worn alpaca coat and his obvious 
inefficiency, is nowhere. 

Truly, if we go far enough with it, the Devil may come 
to his own again, and more than his own, not merely as 
Head Stoker, but as what is called an End in Himself.— 
Stephen Butler Leacock, in “ Essays and Literary Studies.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale in Europe. 


es IN FOUR PARTS. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Part IV. 


Nearly a decade elapsed, after Dr. and Mrs. Hale’s 
anxious journey in their daughter’s behalf, before they 
crossed the ocean again. Meanwhile, however (as all 
through his life), Dr. Hale was doing a vast amount of 
travelling up and down his native land. He was invited 
to conventions, and summoned to the performance of 
other duties all over the United States. This increased 
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more and more with his increasing years; and he ce: 
probably every State in the Union, some of them many 
times. 

In the summer of 1892 came an invitation to him and 
Mrs. Hale from his kindly parishioners, Mr. and Mrs. 
George O. Carpenter, to be their guests on a two months’ 
“Run” across to Europe. The invitation was accepted; 
and, on June 25, the party set out from Boston for Liver- 
pool. There were many passengers on the list who 
knew him; and we judge, from his journal, that he was 
led into a good deal of talking,—how well he talked !— 
and sometimes fatigued himself. He took refuge from 
his admirers, frequently, on the upper bridge, with the 
captain, who had extended to his distinguished pas- 
senger this special privilege. In his journal he briefly 
records that at the usual evening entertainment in the 
saloon he contributed a reading of ““My Double’; but 
in one of his letters he says that, having no copy of the 
story with him, he recited it from memory. ‘Those of us 
who ever heard him read that story could hardly tell 
whether he was reading or was conveying to us confi- 
dentially a piece of his own professional experience. 

Most of the time allotted to this journey abroad was 
spent in Great Britain. He was now seventy years old, 
and had travelled widely; and he had a broad basis of 
experience by which to judge all that he saw. The 
scenery of Wales seems to have impressed him deeply, 
and his capacity for enjoyment, at seventy, was almost 
as great as in 1859. ‘That was always one of his marked 
characteristics, strong in him by nature, and consciously 
nurtured; and with it went his equally great capacity for 
suffering. His face was the face of a “man of sorrows’’; 
and he had suffered much, in many ways; but he had 
learned to apply to his heart, wounded by disappointments 
and failures and losses, the anodyne of an unceasing activ- 
ity. That is the explanation of a certain discursiveness in 
his work; but it was his genius to touch human life at a 
myriad points, and always with uplifting power. His 
was not the petty perfection of Browning’s Grammarian. 

During this visit to Europe he sent home “copy” to 
the Commonwealth, the Boston weekly. On the voyage 
out he records that he has just written ‘‘fourteen calendar 
saws” for this paper. Evidently it irked him a little. 
Later, in a letter from Civerny, France, having met a 
descendant of the famous cynic Rochfoucald, he apolo- 
gizes for the seeming bitterness of the ‘‘Maxims”’ by sug- 
gesting that very likely their author was the editor of the 
Commonwealth of his day, and was obliged to furnish a 
“Calendar.” 

The voyage to Liverpool being ended, he found many 
friends, on a soil already familiar to him. On July 9 came 
to him a letter from Brooke Herford :-— 


My dear Hale,—Welcome to the land of the free! Where, under 
the canopy, are you? My friend Mr. Sutton Sharpe (at Brown, 
Shipley & Co.’s) tells me that you have letters there, and this is to 
ask if you will come here to lunch (which is the respectable English 
for the old middle of the day dinner) on Tuesday next. Bishop 
Brooks and Mrs. Humphry Ward will be here,—perhaps Stopford 
A. Brooke. I think that with you, to boot, we can settle the uni- 
verse on a sound and durable footing! So if you are anywhere 
near London, do come. The best way is by ‘‘Underground”’ to 
Swiss Cottage and than rs. worth of ‘‘Hansom” to our house— 
which is an hour from anywhere! 

Ever yours, BROOKE HERFORD. 


After a very satisfactory tour in Wales, the party 
returned to England, and we have this letter from 
Leamington, July 16:— 


I wrote you a week ago. Since then we have spent three days in 
the Lake Country, which were loveliness itself, and three in Edin- 
burgh,—which, in another way, I enjoyed quite as much. Thete is 
no gap in their history there. From the time when Darnley was 
killed to this time, Holyrood has been a royal palace,—kings and 
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queens have lived in it,—Victoria lives in it now, when she eed CRE Phat 
the way to Balmoral. The Lords of Scotland met there, Thursday, 
to choose their sixteen Representatives in the House of Peers (the — 
Liberal papers jeer, by the way, and say that Lord Salisbury has 
carried one election and chosen sixteen Tories, at a coup). They 
always choose the same they had before. All this persistency of 
history makes it very different to the sight-seer from what it is 
where doubt has been thrown on the past and you have to compare 
the theories of two or three sceptics. I knew I should like Abbots- 
ford, and I did. It is of my kind. I am rather sorry, as a philan- 
thropist and general adviser of mankind, for his own sake, that 
Scott did it; for I suppose that Abbotsford was the last straw that 
broke his back,—and, as Dr. Primrose says, debt is the devil. But 
as he did do it, I am glad I am there to see. ... The house is a 
museum of things which illustrate Scott’s novels. People gave 
him things; I am afraid he bought things he could not afford. 
If they pulled down an old house, they sent him the door or the 
door latch. Landseer was, of course, proud to paint Dandie 
Dinmont. Nobody who painted Scott ever dared to make the upper 
part of his head as tall as the truth, as it is shown in the cast taken 
of his head the day after his death. ‘To-day is cold as fury. We 
went about Edinburgh in full winter dress, and I have a fire in this 
room as I write. I think I have ordered fires every day since we 
landed. Possibly Wales was an exception. 


Although Dr. Hale, during several years, had been 
slightly disabled by a lameness, his spirit, even at seventy, 
was indomitable, and his journal’s (incomplete) record 
of his daily doings would have done credit to much younger 
travellers. To his sister Susan he wrote on July 23:— 


It was four weeks yesterday since we sailed. We have since 
done as much as Sinbad did in seven voyages. On Friday we 
parted from our large party, and came west to Devonshire, to ex- 
explore the Amyas Leigh and Lorna Doone country. Aiming at 
this place (Exeter), where I meant only to spend a night, we find 
it so pleasant and agreeable in every way, that we are here over 
Sunday, after spending Saturday here. f 

We went yesterday to Tiverton, where the Lorna Doone hero 
went to school,—if you remember. I have a correspondent there, 
my best informed authority on co-operation in Manufacture,— 
“Hampton” and soon. I had fancied that he was a manufacturer, 
like my friend Mr. Simpson, at Saxonville,—the more that he seemed 
to control The Textile Gazette, which he sends me sometimes. So 
we rode over there to see him, after preliminary correspondence. 
He proved to be a lovely man of letters—editor, not owner, of The 
Textile Gazette, and his house with lovely gardens in front,—with a 
sweet pretty English wife from Oxford,—and six or seven nice 
children, from the baby up to B— all exactly as if it were in a 
book of mine. They took us to walk to see the Lorna Doone memo- 
rials—they had the prettiest afternoon tea for us, with the 
Wesleyan minister for a guest,—and the whole thing was Arcadian 
and ideal. 

We mean to spend a week more, and shall cross to the boys 
Saturday or Monday (to Paris). We go to-morrow to Bideford,— 
which we in America spell with three d’s and which these people 
pronounce ‘“‘as we do.’’ That will be head-quarters for Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lyn-ton, and Lynmouth. Observe—which I did not 
know—that all these are on the north shore of this county, on the 
Bristol channel, and not on the south. 

Our expedition is half over; and your answer to this, if it had 
any questions, will be among the Jast letters we receive. You must 
get what you can of detail from my Commonwealth letters. I 
am finishing now an Epping Forest article for the Cosmopolitan. 


A short tour in France rounded out the summer’s 
itinerary. Saturday, August 6, finds the four friends in 
Paris, where Herbert was working in the ateliers of the 
Latin Quarter. ‘ 


We left England Monday, as we proposed, spent that night in 
Calais, a very interesting place, and since Tuesday have been in 
Paris. I have not been here much, as one counts time, but this is 
my fifth visit. We are nicely situated in the Hétel des Sts. Péres,— 

a little private hotel, with, as B says, a specialty for clergymen. 
This is his joke; but i in truth there are two or three Catholic clergy- _ 
men in the house. I saw that one of them had eggs for his pear ae 
yesterday. I am afraid he was shocked to see me eating tongue. 
There was salmon which he could have had, and perhaps did... . 
We leave this afternoon for Giverny. And after a week there, fo 
England and home. + 

We are on the Latin side, or student side of the river,—a different 
Paris entirely from that of the tourist American, who sees hat ete 
arranged for him to see and, in general, does not see m 
You wander about here without seeing an Englishman et as 
ican, to know him; and you have to rely altogether 
The joke on me ne just now is my eventual su Racy 
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The Latin Quarter ee pressed close on the grand Faubourg 
, Saint Germain,—where what is left of the old nobility and aristoc- 
racy sulks behind its walls, with its really beautiful _ gardens. I 
‘ enjoy every moment, but all the same I shall be glad to see home 

- again. I think to land on the 28th. 


It was undoubtedly due in part to his weight of years 
that Dr. Hale now longed for the quiet of Matunuck, 
the summer home of the family, near Providence. And 
on August 16 this letter was written at Leicester, to be 
carried from Liverpool, by a swift steamer, thus preceding 
our party of friends, who returned on one of the slower 
boats :— 

We are at Leicester, a Roman camp founded on the ruins of one 
Lear’s capital. We spent the night here, at the Bell—only to break 
the journey to Liverpool, and that I might make a call on Mr. 

‘John Williams at Loughborough, where they make yarn stockings. 
The Bell is a perfect illustration of the funny old English inn, with 
its comforts and its limitations. It carries to the extreme their 
passion for dealing with people and things by retail,—as when you 
have your coffee,—nay, sometimes your butter,—put in as separate 
items on the bill. 

We spent Sunday at Canterbury—as I believe I wrote. I called 
on Canon Fremantle, who is called by all Broad Church people 
the first preacher in England. Brearly introduced me to him, some 
years ago, so that I had quite a little correspondence with him. 
We had heard him preach a very fine sermon in the morning—so that 
I was really glad on all accounts to see him. He is a large, tall, 
handsome man, very simple and sincere. While recognized here 
as one of the most reliable of the real re-formers of the Church of 
England,—I found he was translating Jerome and Plotinus for the 

- (America) Religious Literature Society. That I think is quite fine. 
I got there just in time for afternoon tea,—so I saw the whole 
family. It was the same house, nay, the same table, where I dined 
with his predecessor, Canon Robertson, thirty-three years ago. The 
last Cathedral is always the best—and so Canterbury seems to us 
now. 

To-night we shall be in Liverpool, and I shall mail this at once— 
hoping to strike the Wednesday ship to New York. In that case, 
and only that,—you will get it before we arrive!” 

Reviewing these three journeys and foreign experiences 
with the great man whom I admired and loved when he was 
with us in bodily presence, I feel only stronger admiration 
and affection for him now that he has journeyed into the 
Great Beyond. loyally American, he was also a citizen 
of the world. He was in sympathy with all that was 
human, large, and vital. He often declared that if a 

person enjoyed but little in this earthly life, he would 
enjoy but little of the life of heaven. Therefore, as we 
recall his activities and his sympathies, and remember 
how, like Tennyson’s Ulysses, he ‘drank life to the lees,” 
—this life of earth,—we feel confident that his eager 
spirit is now occupied with the duties and the joys of 
the Life Eternal. 


a, Matter or Spirit. 


Earth, air, and water are full of everything. Drop 
a cotton seed into the earth, and it will spin out of itself 
thousands of yards of cotton fibre. A few slips of sugar- 
cane will pump liquid sugar out of the earth by the 
gallon. Earth, air, water, are full of potential grasses, 

grains, fruits, wine, oil, and living creatures also, in all 
_ their myriad forms. The very particle which lay inert 
he in the sod in a few days or weeks may run upon the earth, 
swim in the sea, or fly in the air. As one lies upon the 
eas on a June day, he may hear, not only the rustle 
‘the gr growing corn unlocking the granaries of the earth, 
but with his ear close to the ground and his imagination 
, he will hear the coming of nimble feet and the 
| swift wings. Old earth in her sleep is con- 
ing, dreaming, dreaming, feeling in her 
stir. of particles of matter which will 
She has taken 
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© conscious forms of life. 
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day paké; it will bate eyes and ears, it will spread its 
wings, it will love and hope, and serve the uses of the 
spirit. Who knows? It may be among the possibilities 
that this common dust of the earth may be itself trans- 
muted into spirit. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Childhood and Old Age. 


G..L. C. 


I was a child and childishly I asked: 

Who made the world? and innocently tasked 
The wisdom, patience, science of the old 

Till in one word, the final truth was told:—God. 


Enough, the child was tutored of the man ~ 
And asked no further. On what plan, 

Or in what way, the miracle was wrought 
He sought not; mastered by the thought 
Of God, Almighty Maker of the sun 

And all the worlds since Nature was begun. 


I was a youth, searching, inquiring, bold, 

No longer silenced by a word, tho’ told 

By voices clear and venerably dear; 

And who made God? I asked, without a fear, 
And got no answer.—Silence far and near, 
Silence, that voice by all men inly heard 

Each in his native tongue, the Pentecostal word. 


Childhood! thou happy prophecy reversed 
Where all is blest, nor Man nor Nature cursed; 
Where on the serpent’s head in fearless glee 

The hand is laid that sets creation free, 

And the long train of creatures on each other fed 
Ts by a little child securely led. 


Loving, believing, trusting, conscience-free, 

Cradle of man, God’s child, blest infancy; 

No note of discord in the singing breeze 

That lifts the worship of the waves and trees; 

No worm of doubt that, boring at the root, 

Dims the bright verdure of the springing shoot; 

No blood-stained garments of the toiling sun 

Spent with the lonely winepress when the day is done; 
Buoyant, ecstatic, fresh with morning’s glow, 

What pity thou to gray and wrinkled man must grow! 


And yet, I knew an aged man more beautiful than thou, 
The Love-light of another Morn was breaking on his brow. 


Spiritual Life. 


. Nature has given man one tongue, but two ears that 
we may hear twice as much as we speak.—Epictetus. 


od 
No work begun shall ever pause in death, 


So let us wait God’s instant men call years. 
—Browning. 


we 


If any one shall say unto thee that thou knowest noth- 
ing, and notwithstanding thou must not be vexed, then 
know thou that thou hast begun thy work.—Epictetus. 


2 


There is no true life that does not reveal a purer, a 
richer and more blessed life visioned in its depths, seen 
like lovely grottos in the deep, radiant with light beneath 
a heaving and a broken surface. 


od 
All the noble sentiments and attractive forms of heroic 
manhood which are generated and revealed in warfare 
of the most exalted kind are exactly those which are 
most needed for the peaceful development of civilization. 
George Batchelor. 
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Literature. 
“For All We Have and Are.”’* 


For all we have and are, 
For all our children’s fate, 
Stand up and meet the war. 
The Hun is at the gate! 
Our world has passed away 
In wantonness o’erthrown. 
There is nothing left to-day 
But steel and fire and stone. 


Though all we knew depart, 
The old commandments stand: 
“Tn courage keep your heart, 
Tn strength lift up your hand.” 


Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old: 
“No law except the sword 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled.” 
Once more it knits mankind, 
Once more the nations go 

To meet and break and bind 
A crazed and driven foe. 


Comfort, content,, delight— 
The ages’ slow-bought gain 
They shrivelled in a night, 
Only ourselves remain 

To face the naked days 

Tn silent fortitude 

Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 


Though all we made depart, 
The old commandments stand: 
“Tn patience keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand.” 


No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will, and soul. 
There is but one task for all— 
For each one life to give. 
Who stands if freedom fall? 
Who dies if England live? 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Dorothy Canfield: a Real American 
Novelist. 


DOROTHEA LAWRANCE MANN. 


[This should be of particular interest, as a practical refu- 
tation of the statement advanced in a recent article on this 
page regarding American Novelists —Eb.] 


The time when I first realized Dorothy 
Canfield as a personality was directly after 
she had published The Squirrel Cage. I smile 
to-day as I think of what wrong impressions 
I had of her then. People were talking of 


_ The Squirrel Cage, and it was immediately 


classed as a novel of ideas. It reached up 
to the high standard of being a criticism of 
life, and vaguely but consistently the public 
realized that a new novelist had come to stay. 
To myself I pictured the author as a distinctly 
strong-minded woman, and when, a little 
later, I knew that she had taken up Montes- 
sori ideas, I felt strengthened in my impres- 
sion that Mrs. Fisher must be a very imposing- 
appearing woman—just the kind of woman 
one would naturally imagine as preaching 
educational reform and writing strong novels. 
When I first saw Mrs. Fisher I was most de- 
lightfully disappointed; for she is the tiniest 
wisp of a woman, with such an attractive, con- 
fidential manner both on the platform and 


*Copyright in the United States of America by Rudyard 
Kipling. 


inflection which makes you want to listen to 
whatever she says; and this delightfully 
human side to the author has been reflected 
more and more in her later books. 

Although Mrs. Fisher is so tiny herself, 
she has done an amazing number of things 
in her life. 
and a Ph.D., the mistress of six languages, 
author of nine books and innumerable short 
stories, and the mother of two children. 
While her father was president of Ohio State 
University she took her first degree, and later, 
when he went to be librarian at Columbia, she 
took her Ph.D. in Romance languages. At 
that time she dreamed of being a professor 
of Romance languages. Her mother is an 
artist, and it was through the childhood days 
at her mother’s Paris studio that Mrs. Fisher 
came to know French so well and to regard 
France as her foster country. Just this last 
winter Mr. Fisher, who, by the way, was 
captain of Columbia’s last football team, 
went abroad to join the ranks of the Ameri- 
cans who are giving their services to France. 

In reading one of Mrs. Fisher’s books or 
in browsing in her volumes of short stories, 
we realize how thoroughly all her experiences 
have fed her fiction. ‘The life of a Western 
college found expression in The Bent Twig, 
and there, as well as in one of her short stories, 
she has ruthlessly laid bare the petty snob- 
beries of university faculty life. Then she 
carries her characters to France, one feels 
the easy familiarity with the country that 
can only come when one has actually lived 
there and observed it. The years she has 
spent in the little Vermont village of Arling- 
ton have been abundantly productive, so 
many times does she carry us there and such 
intimate glimpses does she give of Vermont 
people. Though she has always maintained 
the distinction of writing her fiction under 
the name of Dorothy Canfield and her educa- 
tional books as Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
more and more as the years pass we can see 
the way in which each is helping the other. 
The true reason why her educational books 
lose the dryness of theory to the outsider is 
that her story-telling instinct runs through 
them, lightening the more solid material. 
And all her educational ideas have trium- 
phantly served to enrich the character of 
Barbara Marshall, who is undoubtedly the 
finest character Mrs. Fisher has yet created! 

Mrs. Fisher’s living in the country is quite 
capable of misunderstandings, for those who 
merely read her address would have no direct 
way of realizing how truly cosmopolitan has 
been her existence. There were family ties 
to draw her to Arlington. Some of the older 
generations of her family had lived there, 
and it had always been her custom to go 
there occasionally in the summer. Since 
both she and her husband wanted to write, 
it has proved an admirable home, and an old 
house on one of the farms has been made 
over for the two authors. There is a study 
apart from the house, and from its windows 
Mrs. Fisher can look out and see that no 
harm comes to the children playing in the 
near-by sand pile. The Fishers are inter- 
ested in reforesting a considerable tract of 
land and have even found an old saw-mill to 
work up the scrub timber. It is very easy 
for Mrs. Fisher to become enthusiastic on 
this subject; for, as she says, when you “‘just | i 


look out of your window, you see Lag life 


work before you.” 


: ; 
in conversation, and a voice with a little rising | 


She is the possessor of a Ph.B.‘ 


It was nia “Fisher's owlatgd oh Italian — ae 
that, during a winter spent with her husband — a 
in Rome, brought her into an intimacy with 
Madame Montessori, who was having trouble 
with the translation of her book. The pub- 
lisher appealed to Mrs. Fisher for help, with | 
the result that after the translation of Mon- 
tessori’s book she wrote A Montessori Mother, A 
for American mothers and children. Many 
of the difficulties of Montessori methods in 
this country arise from the fact that American 
children advance much faster than Italian 
children, so that for a large number of Amer- 
icans, Mrs. Fisher’s book is more helpful than 
Montessori’s own. Mrs. Fisher tells a funny 
story of a lady whom she knew and who 
enjoyed The Squirrel Cage. Seeing a new 
book by Mrs. Fisher announced, she read 
A Montessori Mother and marvelled greatly 
at what could be the novelist’s intention! 
To the larger American public it is Dorothy 
Canfield, the novelist and short-story writer, 
who is the more interesting. Even here we 
must narrow our range, however; for it is the 
essential trait of the short story that it is 
ephemeral, and her final reputation will 
dountless rest on her novels. Mrs. Fisher 
has contributed very largely to the best class 
of periodicals, and in two volumes of short 
stories has collected the finest of these into 
more permanent form. While, of course, 
they do not rank with the seriousness of her 
novels, there are a number of these short 
stories which deserve a decidedly high rank 
in this characteristically American class of 
fiction. The Sick Physician, A Conviction of 
Sin, A Sleep and a Forgetting, and A Good 
Fight and the Faith Kept (all from the new 
volume—TJhe Real Motive) possess a signifi- 
cant impressiveness. They reveal quite as 
truly as her novels the keen observation and 
the serious thought which marks Mrs. Fisher’s 
attitude toward her work. She never stoops 
to be merely clever, yet there are touches of 
humor, and there is a deep sympathy for the 
people of whom she writes which makes them 
curiously real to us. I think that they are 
very real people to her, too; for, in talking 
with her of The Bent Twig, I quite lost the 
sense that we were discussing characters in a 
book, and felt that I had actually known and 
loved Barbara Marshall and Sylvia and 
Judith. 3 
There are certain qualities evident in Mrs. 
Fisher’s work which convince me that she is 
a novelist who will endure. In the first place, 
her reputation was not won in a night, nor 
has she followed up her successes—as so 
many novelists have done—by unloading é 
inferior stories on the public. Her work has. P 
shown steady growth. Itiscarefulandpains- — 
taking, and back of all her stories there are the 
fundamentals of life. We remember what she 
writes, which is proof positive that it is not | 
merely clever inventing, but has a substantial ; 
background of truth. Moreover, while of ia 
course certain stories stand foremost, I have — 
yet to read one to which I could feel that 
the author has not brought thought and 
serious effort. For this reason she has 1 
no weak points in her armor. Her repu fa~ 
tion has been steadily and strongly built 
by good work, which is a true test « 
enduring popularity. Her art and her 
have expanded side by side 
the problems of life in 
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interchangeable words, and that the teach-|A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
ings of Freitschke, that the state is greater] THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME ‘ 
than the people and that the latter exists Prepared by iy 
for the former, is immoral and vicious. In a, 
Great Britain and the Colonies the British Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. . 
act as they believe, but in India they follow } COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” Ta 
the doctrines of the German Professor. The] ‘‘THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 

state in India is an authority imposed from NEW EDITION. 
without and is therefore distinct from and 


ems are the more fundamental ones of 
men and women and parents and children, 
which remain always a definite part of the 
_ texture of human experience. The problems 
of human relations are eternal, therefore 
there is no reason why Dorothy Canfield’s 
people should not be as interesting fifty years 
from now as they are at the present time. 


Literary Notes. . 


' Macmillan Company of New York an- 
-nounce the publication of the Statesman’s 
‘Year Book for the year 1916. It is edited by 

J. Scott Keltie, L1,.D., with the assistance of 

M. Epstein, M.A. It is of interest to note 
that this is the fifty-third year that this 
résumé of yearly events has been published. 


Sarah Cleghorn has written a novel called 
The Spinster. Whether or not it is auto- 
biographical is not for the public to inquire. 
Many people have asked that question of 
Holt & Co. So they send forth the informa- 
tion appended below. Are there not a great 
many women to whom this description might 
apply in our age of feminine enlightenment? 
Recreation, however, for our sex has gener- 
ally been the same, even from the days of 
Cain and Abel! 


“My verses used to be all about old timey characters 
with hoops, pantalettes, polonaises, etc. Later I began 
writing verses about social wrongs—those of both man and 
beast. I was and am one of those misguided sentimental- 
ists, the anti-vivisectionists. In r9r3 I became a member 
of the Socialist party and very red-hot pacifism caused me 
last autumn to enlist in the Anti-Enlistment League, for 
the term of the unconditional war against war. 

““My favorite recreation is playing with very small 


independent of the people.’ The author Pees! : ; 
asserts that England can claim no authority considering how. She nec andes Magee mpeg Sb | 4s 
to withhold self-government from India on rotthes a their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
the ground that the country is not yet pre- The cote eee Gas and poems, 264 tunes 

ared: for India had been trained for cen- | together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and ial 
P aes : occasions S eo aeciat 
turies in government. Nor do the National- “Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
ists demand separation from England; on of ee et a Sundsy-schools throughout the United 

3 ates. Recently, after allowi i i 
the contrary, they desire only the degree of for its thorough ls Giana beer ee ae fa 
freedom given to the other English colonies, | and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
which they believe to be their due. “Good | ™&Hts and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
i Sade be: a b tit te f bis ppb ta th been so gratifying to both com- 
government can never be substitute for | piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
self-government.” ‘The nationalist move- petit fcat diahgepy 2s ered Ss other Sunday- =¥ 
ment has united Hindu and Mohammedan | Book. In so doing we also SO gate Pe me i 
in a common aim. Is it not possible that workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
: : ‘ 2 ~ | the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
just the impetus. of rebellion was needed in atone = future editions. ; ss 
: x! orthampton, Mass. 

order to awaken India to a sense of nationa “Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
ality,—a sense that will better fit her for | for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
self-government? It is to be hoped by all oa ab iP vgy uetistactory. book, The book. is full 

s i of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
friends of England that the readjustment hymns interspersed.” 

Bese: * : eabody, Mass. 

after the war will institute a higher degree] «Tye "Ghnosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ See oe 
of trust in her colony, and accord to her the | To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
very privileges that have secured the devo- i is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 

n 5 * > ay-school and the home circle.” 
tion of her other subjects. Mr. Rai writes New Orleans, La. 

: and an equall “We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and 
with the deepest earnestness d an equally and strong. We don’t cut anything, the nite oat BS he 
deep respect for facts. It is to be expected | services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
that his viewpoint should be partial, but | tealize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 

: VES 3 2 and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 
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without partiality no big thing has ever] Jartford, Conn. 
. . . . “ 2. . 
been accomplished. His side of the question We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 


children.” D, FG. s PRY, : - 4 Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Bibli 
; Se ee is new to us, and it is worth investigation, materials, admirably collated; because the een 
R. M. songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
Reviews. appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 


joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday -school. 
_ “After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 


3 Pe : _|perior. I know of no compilation of religious poet: Pe 
ing insisted upon the importance of develop equal literary merit. The services are Sseiireabeatte oat 


Youne Inpia. By Lajpat Rai. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch Company.—The 
proofs of India’s loyalty at the outbreak of 

the war were hailed by the entire world with 

; rather uncomplimentary astonishment. The 
a royal gifts, the offers of men and of wealth, 
were acclaimed as a singular triumph of 
English colonization and English rule; 
when the fact was published abroad that 
England would not permit the enlistment of 
her Indian students at Oxford, the im- 
munity was supposed by many, at least, on 
this side of the water, to be a singular proof 

of care and favor. With this “‘Interpreta- 
tion and History of the Nationalist move- 
ment from within,’ written by an Indian 
of great prominence and distinction in the 
nationalist movement, the other side of the 
slate is displayed. It is shown that this 
enforced immunity from military service is 
‘totally undesired by the Indian people, that 
to them it appears merely as a further instance 
of the lack of trust in her colony on the part 
of Britain. Native Indians are permitted 


no real part in the government of their 
country; they are excluded from military 
and naval training, from the diplomatic 
>; they are forbidden to carry arms, 
hough Europeans and Eurasians, includ- 
Armenians and Jews, are permitted to do 
Gear chikicen! ; 

‘educati cation 


JoHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER AS AN EDU- 
cator. By J. Mace Andress. New York: 
G. E. Stechert & Co.—That Herder’s teach- 


are accorded no degree 
; England accepts gifts 
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ing a culture essentially German, and that it | fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
was at the same time contradictory to the pital aay is singable. The book is well liked 
later teaching of Treitschke, is in itself a Newport, Ri. Channing Memorial Church. 
great tribute to his breadth of mind. He ‘I value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
‘ 5 which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
was one of the pioneers not only in modern J ordinary and _ special Sundays are rich and full. The ‘ 
educational methods, but in forming the ig Pier pe the spirit of worship.” 
trend of German thought and in encotltaging “We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
the best in German culture. “It is to the Se knren De rect Church 
. ’ “H. 7 nurch. 
undying glory of Herder that largely through “Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
his criticism, Germany was inspired to devel- | I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
P é ? with ite igh Ihaveeverseen. The services add very greatly to the value 
op her owt Kulturgeschichte wit its high | of the work. _ They are modern and devout.” 
degree of individuality and genius; yet no eater bo much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
re 2 oying ‘Heart an 
one more than he would have rebelled at the Mee ed pastas. We like ihe ervices, and the music 
i ny had any higher | is delightful. e congratulate and thank you.” 
suggestion nee oo y 1 d . ce & From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 
possibilities of cultura development because “This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
of nationality and race than another. Such von htt Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
a thought was most abhorrent. He taught |'" Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. 
the great lesson that culture was genuine to “Tam glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
: : and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
the extent that it was a natural and spon- great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
taneous expression of the social self.” pore seston and Aud is . severer aeeee peepee? test 
4 . - | of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
Herder, the author of some thirty volumes, is The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
yet noted for being “praised rather than | hymns, ri = Sy see tons oe can ase"as anthems by 
: . . our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us. 
read.” His work has literary faults which Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. . 
have prevented such universal recognition} “We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
has b ded t £ his 1 : part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
as has been accorded to many of fs SS SI¥- | music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
i i i iogra + | splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
nificant contemporaries. is ographer | sp f 
ints t at 1 his infl th and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
points out at length his aOECe upon THC | come under our control.” 
development of much that is finest to-day in Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. ‘ 
2 ‘ PY 
German education and German culture—not] price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
Kultur, in its present sense. The volume will | To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 
| be interesting to those who, in spite of Ger- 
. “The | many’s recent aberration, yet retain their ad- Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
cer be- miration for what is worthy in her past. 272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. = 
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The Dome, 
The Isles of Shoals. 


JOHN ROTHSCHILD. 


Here is a spot for freedom and wide thought. 
* How can the soul unfurl its iris wings 
For flight into the realm of hidden things,— 
The land behind the curtain, the far court, 
Where stands the anvil on which Life is wrought. 
For ever, and anon, vague whisperings 
Come up between the notes the gray sea sings, 
And tell of unborn glories, worlds unsought. 
These gray old rocks, scarred by the winds’ swift feet, 
And by the giant kisses of the sea, 
Are like blind sages, pondering destiny. 
And all this restless beauty, wild and sweet,— 
The thoughtful sky, the ocean’s psalm-like beat,— 
Strengthens the soul to wing infinity. 


Istes oF SHOALS, July 28, 1916. 


The Answer. 


I pressed the button at my neighbor’s door; 
But when I heard no sound, I turned and stood 
Irresolute. If I had moved a bell, 

I must have heard it. Should I rap, or go? 
But in a moment more my neighbor came. 
“The bell is far, and very small,” he said. 
“You may not catch it, for the walls between; 
But rest assured, each time you push the knob 
We cannot choose but hear the bell inside.” 


And what they told me of my neighbor’s bell 
Has cheered me when I knocked at some hard heart 
And caught no answer. Now and then 
I poured my soul out in a hot appeal 
And had no sign from lip, or hand, or eye, 
That he I would have saved had even heard. 
And I have sighed and turned away; and then 
My neighbor’s words came back: ‘We cannot choose 
But hear inside.” 
And after many days 
I have had answer to a word I spoke 
In ears that seemed as deaf as dead man’s ears. 
—The British Weekly. 


The Contented Forget-me-not. 


Far, far away, in an immense forest, filled 
with pines, cedars, and fragrant myrtle, 
there flowed a sparkling little stream of water. 
It was clear and bright, and it danced about 
so gayly as it went along, and its soft mur- 
murings were so joyful that every one loved 
it. The birds would skim lightly across it, 
just lovingly touching the surface with their 
feathers, and the swallows often kissed it 
on its way. 

The little stream was quite used to all the 
attention paid it, and went on its way un- 
spoiled, always light-hearted and happy, 
careless, but not all unheeding, for there was 
one whose homage it treasured—one whom 
it loved with its whole heart—a gentle little 
forget-me-not, which grew just behind a 
great stone on the bank. In her simple mind 
she had no idea that she was so loved by the 
lively little stream; and she would have been 
very much surprised had she known how 
annoyed it was that the great, smooth stone 
separated it from Forget-me-not and hin- 
dered it from just once—only once—kissing 
her. The tiny flower often watched with 
great admiration the bold attempts the 
stream made to jump over the stone. She 
could not understand why it should try 
to do so, and why it should dash itself against 
the stone so often, when it always fell back 
white all over with foam. How she nodded 
and laughed when once some sparkling drops 
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of spray came flying ‘over and touched her 
cool green leaves. ‘The stream laughed, too, 
and went on its way in high glee. 

Often a swallow would come and sit upon 
the great, smooth stone, and chat with For- 
get-me-not, for they were both very dear 
friends. The swallow would tell her all 
about the distant lands he had seen, and of 
his little wife at home, of the cosey nest they 
had built, and of the three little eggs that lay 
in it, till sometimes she began to think how 
delightful it would be if only she could peep 
into the happy swallow’s nest, where three 
fine, little swallows had just come out. One 
day, as she was thinking, a gentle rustle, 
as of the finest silk, made her look up, and 
there she saw, standing on the stone beside 
her, a dazzingly beautiful creature, extremely 
slender, and with four glittering and trans- 
parent wings which seemed to flash back 
every color of the rainbow. ‘The visitor 
kept opening and folding its wings, so that 
Forget-me-not could not make up her mind 
whether it meant to go or stay. But she 
spoke to it in her own kind way. ‘‘Who are 
you?”’ she asked modestly. ‘‘I have never 
met you before.” 

“T should think not, indeed!’’ replied the 
stranger, disdainfully. ‘‘We seldom come 
to this part of the country.”’ ‘Then, spread- 
ing out its gauzy wings, and gazing on them 
with great satisfaction, it added conde- 
scendingly, ‘‘My name is Dragon-fly.” 

Forget-me-not was silent for a while. 
The visitor’s proud manner and grand name 
made her feel shy. Presently she spoke: 
“How do you like being here?”’ 

‘‘Oh, fairly well,’ replied the Dragon-fly. 
“T would like it a great deal better if that silly 
little stream wouldn’t make such a noise 
and fuss.” 

“Tittle!”? exclaimed Forget-me-not, feel- 
ing grieved at the stranger’s slighting re- 
mark about her friend. 

“Yes, little. You don’t think it so, be- 
cause you are such a stay-at-home. You 
haven’t seen the world. If only you knew 
what a large pond I and my sisters had to 
dance over, you would understand that this 
wretched, conceited little stream can’t please 
me much,” 

““Why did you not remain there?’”’ asked 
Forget-me-not, in surprise. 

“Because one day, when we were dancing, 
I leaped far up above them all, far over the 
tree-tops, and then I lost my way and came 
here.” 

“T should like just once to fly over the 
trees,” said Forget-me-not, thinking of the 
swallow’s nest. 

“T should think so, indeed. It must be a 
dreadfully tedious life to have to stand there 
all alone. I wonder you can bear it!” 

“No, no!” cried Forget-me-not, quickly. 
“You must not think that I am discontented. 
I love my place so much. I have everything 
that I wish for. All day long I can look up 
at the beautiful trees and the blue sky, and 
listen to the glad songs of all living things 
around me; and at night I have glorious 
dreams as I gaze at the stars keeping watch 
over me. No! I would not leave this lovely 
spot, and all my friends—the stream, this 
stone beside me, the water, the moss, and all 
the others. 
tented or unhappy.” 

“No, I believe you; but if you had seen 
the world as I have you would think other- 


wise,” said the Dragon-fly, rising on its fine |. h 


Oh! do not think I am discon-| 


legs” and again a Bits out its woudetal = 
wings. ‘‘Yet how was it you wanted all at 


| once to fly?”’ it added. 


“Ah! I have been longing all day just to 
peep into the swallow’s nest, ever since he 
brought me the good news of his three little 
ones,”’ replied Forget-me-not. 

“Into a swallow’s nest!” cried the Dragons 
fly, in terror. ‘Oh, what a simple little thing 
you are! The swallow is the most crafty 
and terrible creature in the world!” 

“My swallow is certainly not that,” de- 
clared Forget-me-not. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the Dragon-fly, think- 
ing the forget-me-not very simple and stupid. 
“Tf you only knew the world as I do!” 

“T am glad not to know the world then.” 

“You cannot really mean that in earnest! 
If you realized how beautiful the world is, 
you would not be content to remain where 


you are, always thinking the same slow, old — 


thoughts.” 

“T like my thoughts,’ replied Forget-me- 
not, gently, “‘and they are not always the 
same. ‘There are so many beauties near me 
which it is a joy to think about.’ 

“What joy can there be in thinking?” 
sneered the Dragon-fly. ‘“‘I mean to en- 
joy the world, to dance, to play, and show 
myself everywhere, so that others may ad- 
mire me,’’ and she spread out her brilliant 
wings and darted over the surface of the 
stream to have a look at herself in the water. 
But as the spray dashed high in the air and 
damped her sheeny wings she became angry, 
and said that the stream had no courtesy, 
and was a rough, rude fellow. 

“No! Don’t say that,” cried Forget-me- 
not, in a pained way. “He is a dear happy 
fellow, and does not mean it unkindly.” 

“T see,” said the Dragon-fly. ‘‘ You love 
him, I suppose, and would like him to love 
you.” 

Forget-me-not shook her head. She did 
not understand Dragon-fly. ‘‘Why should 
I not like him?” she asked, simply. 

“Yes, you, certainly. But do you think 
that he would trouble himself about such a 
stupid little thing as you are? How charm- 
ingly interesting that would be! Now, just 
see how well I can get on with him.” And, 
spreading out her wings, the Dragon-fly be- 
gan flying first up in the air and down al- 
most to the water. And then, when the 
stream made as if it would catch her, she 
would skim lightly away, and spread out her 
dazzling wings till they shone and glistened 
like jewelled gossamer. 

Forget-me-not looked on, half sadly and 
half amused at the fun, and by and by Dragon- 
fly came and sat down beside her again, and 
asked her if it was not fine to see how much 
the stream wanted to catch her, and if she 
did not wish she could do like that. 

“Yes, it is very fine,” replied Forget-me- 
not, “‘but I would not give up my simple 
place for all that,” and her starlike face 
looked so absolutely contented that the Dra- 
gon-fly lost all patience with her. 

“You are a slow, stupid, unimprovable 
little thing,” she said angrily as she darted — 


away and skimmed the surface of the arr 


once more, proudly showing off her ga 
wings. When suddenly there was a 
rustling through the air, and Forget me-n 
gave alittle com ot Slag a mae g 


- 


_ Forget-me-not bent her head in sorrow over | 

the tragic end of the slender, beautiful 
stranger. Then the merry little stream re- 
commenced his old play, and sprang up so 

_ high that at last he just managed to kiss 


Forget-me-not’s sweet little face. Then 
smiling happily, he sped on his way, his heart 
full of love for the gentle, simple flower that 
had shared such joy and gladness around, 
though living a quiet and uneventful life 
far from the gay and busy world.—(Trans- 
lated from the German, for the Pacific.) 


A New Kind of Flower. 


Demetra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown), in 
her recently published book, ‘‘A Child of 


the Orient,” tells an amusing story of her} 


first dinner in the New World. 

“ A tall glass vase stood in the middle of the 
table filled with such strange flowers as we 
had never seen before. They were pale 
greenish white, with streaks of yellow. We 
thought it very kind of the proprietor to 
furnish them for us, and each of us took one 
and fastened it on our dresses. 

“The waiter glanced at us in surprise, but it 
was nothing to the sensation we created 
when we rose to go out of the dining-room. 
People nudged each other and stared at us. 
Of the French maid who came to unfasten my 
dress, I asked, ‘Do we seem very foreign?’ 

““*No, indeed,’ she replied; ‘I should have 
taken mademoiselle for a French girl, except 
that she wears her hair loose on her back.’ 

“Then why did the people in the dining- 
room stare at us so?’ 

“She suppressed a giggle. 
mademoiselle, I have heard about it. 
flower mademoiselle is wearing.’ 

““What is the matter with it?’ 

“‘Nothing, except that it is not a flower— 
it is a vegetable, called celery.’’’—The 
Epworth Herald. 


A Freakish House. 


If you want to see one of the funniest 
houses that was ever built, go to Yokohama, 
Japan, and there, upon a high bluff, you 
will see a grand house (quite grand and 
costly enough to have been built for a prince), 
which belongs to a wealthy Englishman who 
at one time went to live in Japan. The 
curious thing about this house is that on the 
eaves the Englishman placed gargoyles— 
funny figures, with hideous faces, which 
grinned and smirked at all who passed by. 
One day some of the servants in the house 
across the street became very ill, and instead 
of going to a doctor they asked the advice of 
a Buddhist priest. The more ignorant a 
‘person, the more superstitious he is, as a 
general rule. These servants were very 
--—- superstitious, and the priest knew that he 
could fool them all he liked. Now he was 


‘Yes, I know, 
It is the 


- going to admit that. So he told them their 
illness was caused by an evil spirit who 
_ The poor servants rushed to the Englishman 
and demanded that he take down the faces 
nenting his house, but this the English- 

refused to do, for he knew it was all 
ense and did not wish to spoil his house. 
know v1 to turn, the servants 

st for advice. This 


a- 


them to put a cannon on the roof of their 
own house. The cannon, he said, should 
point directly at the figures, and this would 
so cow the evil spirit that he would not dare 
move again. Whether the servants recovered 
we do not know, but there, to be sure, 
you will see to this day the ridiculous, 
grinning figures on the house of the Eng- 
lishman, and on the house opposite that 
same cannon, looking straight at them.— 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


A Lullaby. 


Because some men in kahki coats 
Are marching out to war, 

Beneath a torn old flag that floats 
As proudly as before; 

Because they will not stop or stay, 
But march with eager tread, 

A little baby far away 
Sleeps safely in her bed. 


Because some grim, gray sentinels 
Stand always silently, 

Where each dull shadow falls and swells, 
Upon a restless sea; 

Because their lonely watch they keep, 
With keen and wakeful eyes, 

A little child may safely sleep 
Until the sun shall rise. 


Because some swift and shadowy things 
Hold patient guard on high, 
Like birds or sails or shielding wings 
Against a stormy sky; 
Because a strange light spreads and sweeps 
Across a darkened way, 
A little baby softly sleeps 
Until the dawn of day. 
—G. R. Glasgow, in Chambers’s Journal. 


Following a Leader. 


Sothern once gave a dinner-party to a 
dozen guests. Thompson was late. They had 
just sat down to their soup when a loud 
ring announced his arrival. Sothern hastily 
exclaimed: ‘‘Let us all get under the table. 
Fancy Thompson’s surprise when he sees a 
long table and no guests!” 

In a couple of seconds every man was 
hidden from view beneath the table. Sothern 
made a half-dive and then resumed his 
place at the head of the board. Thompson 
entered, stared, and exclaimed, ‘‘Hello! 
Where are all the fellows?”’ 

Sothern shook his head and answered 
sadly, ‘‘I can’t explain it, my dear fellow, 
but the moment they heard your name 
they all got under the table!’’ The expres- 
sion on the faces of the hoaxed guests, as 
they slowly emerged, one by one, can be 
better imagined than described —Woman’s 
Journal. 


For Parents—Can You Answer Yes? 


1. Do you “make time” to play with your 
children, and teach them to play alone? 

2. Do you read and tell stories to them? 

3. Do you know what they study in school? 

4. Do you use the public library so as to 
more wisely train your children? 

5. Have you good books and magazines 
in your home? 

6. Do you frequently. visit your children’s 
school? 

7. Do you welcome their teachers in your 
home? 


8. Do you heartily encourage worthy | 
ther he told | ambitions? 
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9. Do you develop self-reliance in yout 
children by trusting them to do right? 

10. Do you give them opportunity for 
self-development? 

11. Do you teach your children the value 
of money by giving them a chance to make 
and spend their own? 

12. Do you teach housekeeping to your 
daughter, and do you teach your son the 
dignity of honest toil? 

13. Do you tell the story of life to your 
children? 

14. Do you pray for divine help in training 
them? 

15. Do you try to help other parents? 

Parents should not make decisions for their 
boys and girls. Teach them to decide wisely 
for themselves. Parents are not to say, ‘“‘I 
will conquer that child whatever it may cost 
me,” but rather, ‘I will-help him to conquer 
himself, whatever it may cost him.” Learn 
to use your will power as you learn to swim— 
by using it—Child-Welfare Magazine. 


The Boy Who Will Be in Demand. 


One of the finest qualities in a workman 
is the quality of seeing what needs to be done 
and doing it without being told. One of the 
rarest in a servant in the house is the doing 
of things that need to be done without being 
told. Young men working their way through 
college are invaluable if they have this qual- 
ity. A tool is left out on the lawn; there isa 
rail off the fence; there is a lock broken from 
the door; there is a window-pane gone 
somewhere. ‘The boy who tends to these 
things because they need attending to, 
without specific directions, is the boy who, 
other things being equal, is going to be in 
demand when he gets out into the great world, 
and it is the attention to little things and the 
habit of observation, which sees what needs 
to be done and then does it, which makes 
exceedingly useful men and women, ‘There 
will always be a position for such persons. 
There will always be a call to come up higher. 
Exchange. 


Bobby was out calling with his mother. 

“T hear,” said the hostess to him, “your 
little baby brother can talk now.” 

“Ves’m, he can say some words real well.” 

“How nice!’? beamed the lady. ‘‘And 
what words are they?”’ 


“T don’t know,’ answered Bobby. “I- 


never heard any of them before.’’—Ex- 


change. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to giye 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. . 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. ‘ 
VicE-PRESWENT, ENDICOTT P,. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip Y. De Normandie 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Madame de Krudener, a Worldly 
Mystic. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


M. R. F. GILMAN. 


Parr LE; 


In 1795 we find Madame de Krudener 
again in Riga, and much bored until she took 
up some philanthropic work; visiting her 
own property, she began to build schools 
for’ the peasantry and attempted to intro- 
duce inoculation, to prevent the ravages of 
small-pox. Soon, however, she again felt 
the need of a change, and went to Geneva, 
where she occupied Gibbon’s house. Here 
her animal spirits asserted themselves, and 
she flung herself into every form of amuse- 
ment often dancing the favorite shawl dance. 
She was afterward described in this dance 
by Madame de Staél, in ‘‘ Delphine.”’ 

It was the literary atmosphere of Lausanne 
that undoubtedly directed the impressionable 
Julie’s thoughts toward a literary career. 
She was living with people who wrote; surely 
she could write if she chose. And she did 
write; her vocabulary was marvellous; she 
began by jotting down her thoughts, after 
the manner of Rochefoucauld, and these 
thoughts which she published later, under 
the title of ““Pensées d’une Dame Etrangére,”’ 
are often brilliant. 

In 1798 the political situation led to the 
scattering of this delightful Lausanne so- 
ciety; and, accompanied as always by an 
agreeable male companion, Madame de 
Krudener spent two years wandering about 
Germany, living where she pleased, in Lindau, 
Toeplitz, Munich, and Dresden. Her 
daughter Sophie was a most delightful trav- 
elling companion, beside having an almost 
passionate attachment for her clever mother. 
In 1799 her mother wrote, ‘‘I am very 
pleased with Sophie, and little Juliette 
causes me an indescribable joy; she is docile, 
gentle, and affectionate, almost perfect.” 

At the beginning of the new century, M. 
de Krudener was again appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Berlin, and his wife again tried the 
experiment of living with him. The Baron 
secured a charming house for his family, 
and, delighted to have a home once more, 
made every arrangement for his wife’s com- 
fort; but the Court of Berlin, then as now, 
was ruled by very strict etiquette; and the 
wife of the Baron was obliged to receive and 
return vists and be present at all Court 
functions. Her irresponsible nature found 
these duties unendurable. She was one of 
those persons who are constitutionally un- 
punctual, and it was in vain that the Am- 
bassador tried every art to get her to the 
Royal Palace ori time for the court dinners. 
Invariably his wife kept the whole diplomatic 
corps waiting at each public reception, and 
her poor husband was forced to make her 
excuses to the most punctual of monarchs, 
Frederick William III. 

Always eager for sympathy, Julie wrote 
daily letters to her intimate friend, Madame 
Armand, pouring out her woes, but never 
suggesting that she herself was in fault. 
“You know how fatal all conventional re- 
straint is to me. I should prefer the most 
ordinary position with the most limited, 
pecuniary resources, if accompanied by lib- 
erty to live my own life, in place of this 
brilliant slavery of court life with all the 


worry of visits a aes and social 
restraints.” We fear that Madame de Kru- 
dener had forgotten her huge dressmaker 
bills and her great love for luxury when she 
wrote these letters. 

In spite of her saying that she was bored 
to death by court festivities, Madame de 
Krudener played a lively part in Berlin so- 
ciety, surrounding herself with a host of 
admirers, chiefly of the masculine order. 
She astonished them and shocked her hus- 
band by choosing most eccentric costumes, 
which made her a conspicuous figure at 
balls, and emphasized her many capricious 
and thoughtless actions. 

It was a critical period for the diplomatic 
corps. Paul I. Czar of Russia, had laid an 
embargo on British vessels, and it required 
all Baron de Krudener’s temporizing skill to 
avert an open rupture. On the 3d of March 


the Czar indited a letter to the Berlin repre- 


sentative which contained instructions to 
inform the King of Prussia, without delay, 
that if he did not take immediate action 
against England, the Russian army would 
start at once across the frontier. The 
Governor of St. Petersburg, Count Paplan, 
was at that time the strongest man in the 
Empire, and, wishing to prevent His Ma- 
jesty from acting on this order, he wrote at 
the foot of this despatch: ‘‘His Majesty is 
to-day in bad health. Serious consequences 
may ensue.’’ Baron de Krudener delayed 
presenting the despatch, and that night the 
unhappy Paul was murdered and the Baron 
de Krudener was deprived of his imperial 
patron and knew not what the future held 
in store for him. While her husband had 
all these heavy anxieties, which he probably 
did not confide to his wife, she wrote to a 
friend, ‘“‘I believe God has wished to bless 
my husband, since my return to him; for 
he is obtaining every sort of favor.” 
Immediately after the murder of Paul, the 
pretty Baroness started for the baths of 
Toeplitz, and there again she was the centre of 


a gay circle, and no one would have imagined 


that she disliked society. Theatricals fur- 
nished her chief amusement at this time, 
although, in one of her letters, she writes, 
“IT am always devoted to everything that is 
pleasant, true, and simple, requiring nothing 
but to live my own life, and enjoying a most 
convenient reputation for eccentricity, which 
allows me to do what I please.”’ 

When the time drew near for the family 
to take up their winter residence in Berlin, 
Madame de Krudener wrote her husband, 
making a pretext of her health and requesting 
his permission to winter in Switzerland. 
After having arranged his household on the 
understanding that his wife and family were 
to be with him, the Baron was quite indig- 
nant at his wife’s change of plans. Appar- 
ently he did not yet understand her unstable 
disposition, and still placed confidence in 
her words. He wrote her a dignified letter, 
telling her that her duty to her husband 
and children demanded that she should re- 
turn, and telling her that she was at liberty 
to decide how much or how little society she 
should have in Berlin. 

No impression was made on his wife by 
these appeals, and Julie made her head- 
quarters in Geneva, and spent most of her 
time at Coppet, where Madame de Staél 
and her friends welcomed her warmly, and 
she was surrounded by a most cultivated 
and distinguished society. Philosophy, art 
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a0 
mad science were ithe topics of ‘conversation 


in this intellectual group of literary exiles; 


and any literary ambitions which our heroine 
had were stimulated in this atmosphere. No 


}thought of her husband, or the home she 
had deserted, troubled her; and her health 


was always good, when she was amused 
and was the centre of a group of admirers. 

We find, in one of Sainte-Betve’s essays, 
a delightful portrait of her at this period in 
her life. “‘She was still young and beautiful 
and fascinatingly graceful, with flaxen hair and 
dark blue eyes; her voice and speech were 
sweet and musical; she was an exqtisite 
dancer; her toilettes were creations of her 
own imagination.” 

Leaving Geneva, Madame de Krudener 
went to Paris; and there Chateaubriand 
became a constant visitor at her salon, and 


his friendship bestowed a literary distinction 


upon her, of which she was most proud. It 


would be interesting to know just how highly ~ 


he valued her intellectual gifts. On the 
publication of his book, ‘‘Le Génie du 
Christianisme,”’ Madame de Krudener had 
the honor of receiving the first copy of the 
book. The gift was given on condition that 
she should show it to no one; but, with 
characteristic carelessness, she left it on her 
parlor table when she went out to make 
calls; and there Madame de Staél found it, 
and, oblivious of every other consideration, 
took the book home with her and read it 
through in three hours, and was found 
discussing it with friends when Julie sent for 
it. ; 

With all her capriciousness and super- 
ficiality, Madame de Krudener had great 
tenacity of purpose. Clever enough to see 
that youth and mere outward charm were 
slipping from her, she determined to win 
renown in other fields. She had already 
invented a dance, and she now aimed higher; 
she wished to invent a new philosophy, and 
even a religion. 

Her novel, “‘ Valérie,’’ had been sketched 


out in Berlin, written in Geneva, and was > 


revised in Paris and shown in secret to a few 
literary friends. She was looking forward 
to its publication when she heard the news of 
her husband’s death. Baron de Krudener 
died of apoplexy, on June 14, 1802, and, 
when it was too late to act, his wife indulged 
in bitter self-reproach at her neglect of him. 
It was at this time that we first notice the 
development of her spiritual nature. Its 
greatest foe was her vanity, and her love of 
making an effect. She had posed so long, 
and in so many characters, that it was nearly 
impossible for her to leave off posing, even 
in the presence of her Maker. 

Complex natures, capable of playing many 
parts in life, seem incomprehensible, and are 
often deemed hypocritical by the normal, 
simple-natured man. Madame de Kru- 
dener deceived herself, and was never con- 
sciously hypocritical. She might be called 
a dramatic artist. 
have become a famous actress. Who 
ever saw Sarah Bernhardt in “‘ Jeanne d’/ 
can forget the scene when she makes” 
wonderful prayer? a prayer that carries 
audience to the rte ee aa 


In this age she might — 
that 


= “My mother wants to know the name 
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many Retdeiness of Madame fac Krudener 
makes her also difficult to analyze, but 


eeaiocedly interesting. She has remained a 


problem to most of her biographers. Her 
first published work was her volume of 
“Pensées.”” Some of them are worth quoting. 
“Tn the battle of life, as in the gladatorial 
combats, he who falls is not always the 
weakest. Frequently it is the strongest; 
and he who resists longest wins the victory.” 
“Our best friend is the past.” “If painters, 
poets, men of genius, are to be envied it 
is less for the glory that awaits them than 
for the sense of beauty which they possess.” 

It was not long after her husband’s death 
that “Valérie,” was published. Madame de 
Krudener had gone to Lyons for a time, 
thinking of buying property there. Her 
literary reputation had preceded her, and 
she was much admired. Her conceit is 
shown in this letter: “‘ Verses rain down on 
me. Every one has discovered my reputa- 
tion for wit, and my kindness of heart; and 
they vie with each other for a word or a 
favor from my hands.”’ 

The value of advertisement this ethereal 
creature well understood; and, as a pro- 
-motor, she was very modern in her methods. 
When “Valérie” was fairly out, its clever 
author went immediately to Paris to launch 
the book. She wrote to a friend: ‘‘ You 
know quite well that neither talent nor genius 
nor the excellence of one’s intentions is suffi- 
cient to insure success. Everything demands 
some charlatanism.’” In December, 1803, 
the novel appeared, and Julie herself made 
a round of all the large stores asking for 
tibbons, shawls, neckties, ‘“‘a la Valérie.” 
When the clerk confessed his ignorance of 
such articles, Madame de Krudener would 
smile pityingly upon him for his ignorance 
of the new novel, ‘“ Valérie,” so much in 
vogue. 

Yet, after making all this effort to keep 
the book before the public, Madame de 
Krudener had the duplicity to write to a 
friend—we hope not to the same friend, 
“The success of ‘Valérie’ is complete and 
there is something supernatural in it.” 

Sainte-Beuve praises the book, and says 
that it is worth reading three times; but it 
has never yet been translated into English. 

- Delighted with the admiration she received 
for her novel, the effect of her husband’s 
death was short-lived; but, in 1804, her 
mother’s illness called her to Riga, and 
there occurred the great spiritual crisis of 
her life, a crisis which was to transform the 
brilliant, pleasure-loving woman of the world 
into the friend and comforter of the poor; 
the religious guide of kings and queens, and 


the founder of a great revivalist movement. 


© New York’s Schools of Home- 


‘the bedbug-killer, and she wants to 


~ 


is naive remark was addressed to the 
er of one of six home-making classes 
the Association of Practical House- 
Centres in New York City by one 
: in the model flat 


fifteen years of age of the fifth to eighth 


grades in the ~ public schools who study 
home-making in the six spick-and-span 
flats rentéd by the Association and in the 
three or four others conducted independently 
of the Association. From these girls, who 
are learning that home-making is as truly 
a skilled profession as any other, the mothers 
—yes, and the fathers—of these girls are 
learning to respect and to love the daily 
duties of housework. 

The first model flat or housekeeping centre 
in America was started fifteen years ago by 
Miss Mabel Hyde Kittredge, who is the 
president of the Association of Practical 
Housekeeping Centres to-day. Convinced 
that ““home-making has not kept pace with 
our great industrial advancement,” and that 
the ‘“‘average home-maker of to- say is less 
thoroughly prepared for her business in life 
than the woman of a generation ago,”’ largely 
because “‘the housekeeper to-day is, in more 
cases than we have any idea of, a wage-earner 
as well,’ and that therefore ‘‘she cannot be 
as single-minded as the old-fashioned mother 
whose only workshop was the home,’’ Miss 
Kittredge, in 1901, rented a four-room flat 
in the congested East Side of New York and 
set up housekeeping with fourteen little 
girls. 

From that small beginning the work has 
grown to its present large proportions. The 
Board of Education has officially approved 
the idea, and lends the teachers for the six 
classes of the Association, which are attended 
by the girls of nine public schools. The As- 
sociation does the rest—that is, it pays the 
rent of the flats and provides all the house- 
hold furnishings and utensils. 

Five of the model flats are in tenement 
buildings typical of those in which the city’s 
poor have to live. The sixth is a replica of 
the others which has been built in a public 
school on the East Side. The flats are open 
from nine to four o’clock for the school- 
children, who come in groups of from ten to 
twenty, each group enjoying eighty minutes 
of real housekeeping, and then giving way 
to another group. This pleasant and prac- 
tical instruction costs the girls nothing; it 
is part of their free public school education. 
How much more pleasant and useful public 
school education is to-day than it was when 
most of us who are now adults were children! 

The scope of the curriculum might be 
summed up like this: it includes scientific 
management in all the duties of the home 
and housekeeping. It is wrong to call them 
duties, however; they are made aris and 
pleasures under the Kittredge system. 
Everything that a housekeeper has to do is 
explained and made easy, from the dressing 
of baby to the extermination of the insect 
mentioned by the little Italian girl in the 
first paragraph of this article. 

The model flats, as already stated, are just 


| like those in which the girl pupils live, with a 


difference. Their rent is no higher than the 
rent of the home of the average East Side 
school-girl, but the interiors are much more 
beautiful, one feels sure. No decoration or 
furnishing is used, however, which would be 
beyond the means of the average poor New 
York family. The girls are taught how to 
buy light, beautiful, and airy curtains at no 
more than the cost of the thick and ugly 
ones which shut out sun and air and harbor 


staves gem in so eee tenement homes. 


large number of children common to thé 
homes of the poor should have one clean, 
light room to themselves, decorated with a 
beautiful nursery frieze on the walls, which 
they are taught to buy where such things 
are inexpensive, than that children and 
adults should sleep in indiscriminate heaps 
through the three or four rooms of a tene- 
ment in a common slum fashion. They are 
taught how a garish, bright varnished 
chiffonnier can be scraped and stained for 
a few cents until it looks like an expensive 
piece of “‘mission’’ furniture. 

In the evenings, when the public school 
classes have gone home, the model flats of 
New York are filled with older girls who have 
been at work in the factory or shop all day. 
Many of these girls are contemplating matri- 
mony, but, having been at work eight or nine 
hours a day in some industry by which they 
have made their living since completing the 
minimum requirements of public school edu- 
cation, they have had little time to learn 
how to keep house. These girls pay five 
or ten cents apiece every evening to learn 
how to scrub floors, clean the pipes of a 
sink, or bathe a real baby which has been 
borrowed from some neighbor who lives 
across the hall from the school. 

It is very true that ‘‘home-making has not 
kept pace with our great industrial advance- 
ment.’ The American home needs the 
application of the intelligence and energy 
which are applied to the American business 
and the American factory. These twenty- 
five hundred or more girls who compose the 
classes in the model flats of New York are 
not only being made efficient home-makers 
of the future, they are being made as well 
the carriers and the teachers who take the 
principles of domestic efficiency and economy 
to their own parents. The pity is that such 
a small fraction of the four hundred thousand 
or more girls in the New York City public 
schools get this training. It ought to be 
given to all of them, and to the girls of all 
other American cities as well. Indeed, a 
modified course would be a good thing for 
American boys, for, now that so many moth- 
ers and wives are wage-earners, it is only fair 
that the fathers should be able to take their 
trick at housekeeping, as we see father birds 
take their turn on the nests while mother 
birds are off grub-hunting. The Association 
of Practical Housekeeping Centres is hoping 
to get a few classes for boys in New York 
City, but of course the most pressing need is 
for more classes for the boys’ sisters. —The 
Outlook. 


Roxbury Boys’ Club and Institute of 
Industry. 


The Boys’ Institute of Industry, now 
merged with the Roxbury Boys’ Club, was 
founded about thirty years ago by a group 
of public-spirited men, most of whom were 
Unitarians, the leader in the movement and 
its first president being Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. For a long period this work was 
carried on in the South End on Washington 
Street. About three years ago the Institute 
united with the Roxbury Boys’ Club, and 
later these united associations conducted a 
campaign for raising funds for a new build- 
ing. About $40,000 was raised, and the new 
building, which is one of the best of its kind 
in the country, opened its doors last Octo- 
ber. It cost with partial equipment $70,000, 


with a mortgage on it of $30,000. The aver- 
age membership is about 2,000 boys. It is 
not the swimming-pool, gymnasium, and 
other enjoyments of this Club, nor the In- 
dustrial Classes, which do the most for the 
boys, though these are all immensely popular; 
but it is the valuable teaching as to punctual- 
ity, thrift by using penny savings bank, 
obedience, respect for authority, truthfulness, 
courtesy, and good-will which permeate the 
institution and reaches with lasting impres- 
sion the hearts of the boys, many of whom 
come from homes where these essentials are 
lacking. 

Judge Hayden of the Roxbury Court is 
enthusiastic over the improvement of the 
boys’ court record since the opening of this 
new building and has made a large personal 
contribution to the work. The Club is seek- 
ing to immediately raise a special fund of 
$10,000 to meet pressing obligations and run- 
ning expenses and to provide further equip- 
ment which the growth of the Club demands. 
Industrial Classes (carpentering, cobbling, 
printing, etc.), which were very popular 
last winter, are to be enlarged and new classes 
added, and it is hoped in that department to 
care for 800 boys in the early fall. Let all 
friends who believe in giving every boy a 
right start in life send something toward this 
fund, to raise which is imperative or the work 
must suffer. While desiring the larger 
gifts, when such are possible, yet please not 
withhold because the gift must be small. 
Every contribution will help and will be 
acknowledged by the treasurer of the Club, 
Mr. Burton R. Miller. Please make checks 
payable to Treasurer Roxbury Boys’ Club 
and mail same to the club-house, 80 Dudley 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Walker Trust Prizes for Essays on 
Prayer. 


At this time of world tragedy the signifi- 
cance of prayer in daily life is everywhere 
becoming more widely recognized, and it is 
felt that the time may have come for gather- 
ing together a record of the thoughts of those 
who have realized its meaning and power and 
are willing to share their experience with 
others. 

With this end in view, and with the object 
of publishing what may seem helpful, the 
Walker Trustees invite essays on:— 


PRAVER: The meaning, the reality and the 
power of prayer: its place and value to the 
individual, to the Church, and to the State: 
in the every-day affairs of life, in the healing 
of sickness and disease: in times of distress 
and of national danger, and in relation to 
national ideals and to world progress. 


It is suggested that the length of an essay 
be from 4,000 to 6,000 words, but no word 
limit is imposed. 

A prize of £100 is offered for the most 
widely helpful essay—open to any one in any 
part of the world. (Contributors may write 
in any language.) 

Note-—The Trustees may, at their dis- 
cretion, allot additional prizes. 

(Special prizes are offered to students and 
graduates of St. Andrews University.) 


CONDITIONS. 


1. Each essay must be enclosed in a sealed 
packet, bearing on the outside the motto 


" 
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selected Fy the competitor, "and the words, 
“Walker Trust—Essay on Prayer (Open 
Prize).”” The name or address of the com- 
petitor must not appear on the essay or on 
the sealed packet enclosing it, but a sealed 
envelope having the motto of the competitor 
on the outside and containing a note of the 
competitor’s name and address, with a signed 
declaration that the essay is his or her own 
production, shall accompany the essay. 

2. The Walker Trustees shall have the 
right to publish essays for which prizes shall 
be awarded, and they shall have the sole 
right of publication for the period of one year 
after June 1, 1917. 

3. Essays should, when practicable, be 
either typewritten on one side of the leaves, 
or printed. 

4. The Walker Trustees retain full power 
to determine the award of the prizes. 

5. All essays must reach the hands of the 
Secretary, The University, St. Andrews, 
Scotland, on or before June 1, 1917. 

Announcement of the award will be pub- 
lished in the Atheneum for October, 1917, 
and in the 7imes of October 17, and British 
Weekly for the week ending Oct. 20, 1917. 

ANDREW BENNETT, 
Secretary. 
Tue University, St. ANDREWS, May, 1016. 


In the Cool of the Evening. 


In the cool of the evening when the low sweet whispers 
waken, 
When the laborers turn homeward, and the weary have 
their will, 
When the censers of the roses o’er the forest aisle are 
shaken, 
Is it but the wind that cometh o’er the far green hill? 


For they say ’tis but the sweet winds that wander through 
the heather, 
Rustle all the meadow grass, and bend the dewy fern; 
They say ’tis but the winds that bow the reeds in prayer 
together ; 
And fill the shaken pools with fire along the shadowy 
burn. ‘ - 


In the beauty of the twilight, in the Garden that he loveth, 
They have soiled his lovely vesture with the darkness of 
a name! 
Thro’ his Garden, thro’ his Garden, it is but the wind that 
moveth, 
No more! But, oh, the miracle, the miracle is the same. 


In the cool of the evening when the day is an old story 
Slowly dying, but remembered, aye, and loved with 
passion still, 
Hush! the fringes of his garment in the fading golden gloxy 
Softly rustling as he cometh o’er the far green hill. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


Rewriting the Old Hymns. 


[The book referred to has already been reviewed on our 


literature page, but is one that has been widely noticed, as 


the following article shows.—Ep.] 


One does not know what is a common rec- 
reation of professors of political economy. 
That of Prof. Simon N. Patten of the Univer- 
sity of Pennyslvania is the pleasant one of 
rewriting old hymns. He writes with an 
educational purpose as well as for his own 
satisfaction. He feels that our songs, secular 
as well as religious, have fallen behind the 
march of aspiration. He thinks that our 
separation of songs into various groups— 
religious, patriotic, topical, etc.—is artificial, 
and that it is not due to “‘any gulf in our 
emotions, but to the fact that religion, pa- 


triotism, love, and nation appreciation arose, a 
or at least had their bloom in different lan- 


guages and at different times.” “Real 
American emotion,” he believes, ‘‘when it 
frees itself from foreign and traditional tram- 
mels, will be a unified flow of feelings, and not 
a group of isolated rivulets of song.’ His 
aim, however, is not so much to break down 
the lines of discrimination between the sub- 
jects of songs as between man and man. 
What he chiefly hopes to do is to “‘socialize 
thought and make life with others more 
spiritual than any form of individual contem- 
plation has proven.” 

All this, with much more sesthetic theory, 
is set forth in a preface to Advent Songs: A 
Revision of Old Hymns to meet Modern Needs”’ 
(Huebsch; $1). In changing the hymns, 
Prof. Patten undertakes to ‘‘tell of the world 
that is to be rather than of the life that has 
been.” ‘‘The Old Testament taught the law, 
the New Testament the power of love, while 
now we are developing in the hymn-book a 
final testament that emphasizes social unity. 
The same spirit that created the older testa- 
ments is moulding the hymn-book and will 
in time make its glory equal to theirs.” 

Let us see how the spirit works in and 
through Prof. Patten. Hymn No. 1 in 
Advent Songs is ‘‘The Holy Trinity,” or a 
“‘modern”’ version of ‘‘Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty!” The first stanza of 
Prof. Patten’s hymn is as follows:— 


“Holy, holy, holy, creative energy! 
Earth and sky and heav’n show forth thy 
will and honor thee; 
Holy, holy, holy, wonderful in beauty, 
All else surpassing are Humanity!”’ 


For ‘‘Lord God Almighty” he has substi- 
tuted ‘‘creative energy,’’ which, one supposes, 
is in accord with ‘‘modern”’ materialism; 
but, instead of worshipping this, as he sets 
out to do, he transfers his reverence to 
“humanity,” which surpasses ‘‘all else,’’ or 
rather ‘‘who surpass”’ all else, for the word 
is deliberately made a plural. Whether one 
receives elevation of spirit by conceiving God 
as a physical force and then by making hu- 
manity the object of one’s highest devotion 
depends upon the individual temperament; 
but as a poetic expression of feeling Prof. 
Patten’s version will hardly commend itself 
to many as an improvement on the original. 

Prof. Patten has probably not departed 
farther than other Christians of to-day from 
certain Old Testament conceptions, but even 
those who are as firm believers as he in the 
humanitarian ideals of Jesus will still appre- 
ciate the ethical and religious value of the 
Old Testament sentiments that many Chris- 
tian hymns express, to say nothing of the 
beauty of their language. Moreover, when 
objection is made to the idea of armed con- 
flict in such hymns as “‘ The Son of God goes 
forth to war,’ a limitation of the material of 
poetic imagery is in reality insisted upon; 
for the warfare celebrated in this hymn is 
spiritual, and, however high one’s aspiration, 
it is possible to think of life as a warfare 
against iniquity and-error. 


ally a crown? If so, the subsequent | 
should correct os stolid Pie of at 


The second line — 
of Bishop Heber’s hymn refers to a “kingly _ 
crown.”” Does any one take that as liter- 


evils ea fect there not be in the future 
a warfare against war, more effective than 

ae that have yet been waged with this 
object? 

“Hark! the herald angels sing”’ is one of 
the hymns which received Prof. Patten’s 
attention. He converts the first four verses 
into— 

“Tisten to the wondrous song 
Echoed by the growing throng, 
‘God and man are reconciled 
Thro’ the coming of a child.’”’ 
This is reverent and expresses religious feel- 
ing not different from that of all Christians. 
_ But is it an improvement upon Charles 
Wesley? That is the main question. With- 
out attempting to furnish an answer, one may 
recall that Prof. Patten is not the first to 
rewrite this hymn. Some years since—so 
the story goes—the manufacturer of a cele- 
brated proprietary medicine offered to give 
new hymn-books to a parish in an English 
town. The parishioners were pleased with 
their new books, but one Sunday when they 
began to sing this hymn of Charles Wesley’s 
they were astonished to find that the verses 
printed on the page to which they turned 
had undergone a slight alteration, as follows: 


“Hark! the herald angels sing! 
Beecham’s pills are just the thing! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for man and one for child,” etc. 


— Springfield Republican. 


Drifting. 


The more common secret of want of suc- 
cess in life is a tendency to let things drift. 
It is not so much the missing one opportunity, 
or the committing one blunder, as the lavish 

_ waste of all the forces—opportunities which 
in various shapes come within the grasp. It 
is the slovenliness of men and women which 
for the most part makes their lives so un- 
satisfactory. They do not sit at the loom 
with keen.eye and deft fingers; but they 
work listlessly, and without a sedulous care 
to piece together as they best may the broken 
threads. We are apt to give up work too 
soon, to suppose that a single breakage has 
ruined the cloth. The men who get on in 
the world are not daunted by one nor a 
thousand breakages.—John Morley. 


Hope for the Laboring Millions. 


. N. H. D. 


There was much to stir the blood in 
Cardinal O’Connell’s address at the Catholic 
Convention. It was eloquent and in parts 
q unexceptionable, though one could read 
' dangerous suggestions between the lines. 
‘To a Liberal it was extraordinary to have the 
present war laid to the teachings of men 

_ whom we reverence as the greatest thinkers 
: al all time. He said:— 

“And. even to-day poor blood-drenched 
Europe, though she strive to hide even from 
cher own eyes the true cause of this suicidal 
war, is at last thoroughly convinced that the 

rs _ and the Vivianis, the Haeckels 
and t “Nietzsches, the Tolstois and the 
the Kants and all the rest of that 
who for now many years 
1g and embittered 


|have encouraged all the arts. 
| public spirit would have done away with the 


That of Kant, whose prediction of peace 
glows like an inspired propHecy; that of 
Nietzsche, who declared that some great 
nation, victorious in battles, would volun- 
tarily lay down its arms and lead the world 
to saner ways; that—of Tolstoi, who almost 
alone in our day did his best to follow the 
teachings of Jesus in their literal baldness. 

The Roman Catholic Church has taken a 
definite stand against Socialism. It is firm 
in its support of conventional industrialism. 
Yet who, reading the Gospel, can doubt 
that Christ was a Socialist? This is the hope 
that Cardinal O’Connell holds out to the 
toiling millions :— 

“For well you know that out of the 
teeming millions of our population few 
indeed will ever be asked to sit at the banker’s 
desk, few, very few, will ever occupy a chair 
at the board meeting whose sole business is to 
count its wealth and make it grow to even 
larger proportions. By far the great bulk of 
the.people of America as elsewhere will ever 
bear the burden of the day and the heat, and 
the unknown millions here, as in every other 
land, must daily bend to the weight of toil 
and labor, a toil and labor which well we know 
grow at times into a burden almost intoler- 
able. Surely, to these millions the story of 
the wealth and resources of America must 
have but a small fascination, since they know 
full well that they will never either see them 
or touch them or hold them.” 

He declares that there is but one thing 
that can “lighten their burden and lessen 
the weight of their labor”; that is ‘the sacred 
light shining through the gloom of the 
workingman’s life which converts his heavy 
burden into a joyous hope. It is that sacred 
spark of heavenly fire which amid the 
benumbing pettiness of a sordid life gives 
him the courage and the spirit to lift his 
eyes to the level of every man however far 
above him, with a sure sense of fundamental 
equality.” That, of course, is freedom, as 
interpreted by the Church. 

But suppose the Cardinal had held up 
before his great audience the hope that a 
Scientific Socialism offers mankind. He 
would not have been obliged, as he stood 
there in his un-American gorgeousness of 
medieval attire, to tell the millions of toilers 
that they would have to toil without hope of 
seeing or enjoying that which they are 
creating to be grasped by earthly princes or 
princes of the church. 

Let us imagine for a moment what this 
country might have been had all the natural 
monopolies been honestly administered for 
the benefit of all the people. There would 
certainly have been no Rockefellers, Morgans, 
Carnegies, no multimillionaires. A two or 
three hours’ day of manual labor or its 
equivalent consecutively would have sufficed 
for all necessities. Education would have 
been universal, and the truly educated man 
or woman would not have scorned bearing 
the proper share of productive work. The 
water-power of the country would have by 
means of electricity been harnessed for 
universal labor-saving, for heating, for 
cooking, and for lighting. All the railroads 
would have been electrified; all the nuisances 
of smoke from manufacturing establishments 
and from engines would have been abated. 
Splendid roads would have crossed the 
country; magnificent public buildings would 
Enlightened 


waste of alcohol. There would have been 
no need of fortifications, no need of navies 
and standing armies. The country would 
have developed more slowly, but more 
wholesomely, since there would have been 
no protective tariff to overstimulate produc- 
tion. There would have been no poverty 
and no very great extremes of private pos- 
sessions. A man would have paid not taxes, 
but a rental to the state for the land on which 
he built his house or which he cultivated or 
exploited. 

It does not take a great imagination either 
to work out the possibilities of such a 
socialistic commonwealth. Nor much imagi- 
nation to pick flaws in it to see the difficulties 
which would arise through our imperfect 
human nature. Nevertheless, is not a 
Scientific Socialism more inspiring than the 
perpetuity of present-day conditions which 
the Cardinal predicates? Is it not more 
Christian? 

A gospel of co-operation would hold out 
greater hopes. Such an experiment as the 
Finns are trying here in Massachusetts is full 
of promise.’ The wonderful success achieved 
before the war in Northern Italy, in the 
Tyrol, and in other parts of Europe, where, 
through the assistance of branches of the 
Central Bank, co-operative farming, co- 


operative dairy work and the like snatched . 


perishing communities from poverty and 
utter discouragement. Mountain brooks and 
waterfalls hitherto wasted have been har- 
nessed to scientifically conducted labor for 
the benefit of whole villages which, once 
sordid, ill-lighted, and uncomfortable, were 
made ideal in every way, with great relief 
from individualistic and unco-ordinated 
drudgery. Where formerly every household 
did its own churning and the like, a central 
dairy conducted with very little trouble, 
since electricity was the willing servant, 
served for all those that had cows, with pro- 
portional profits. 

In all these possibilities there is hope for 
the laboring masses. Even as it is, under 
a system which all acknowledge is wrong, 
the hours of labor have been very largely 
reduced. One person in every twenty- 
five is said to possess an automobile; educa- 
tion is becoming universal. The United 
States has no difficulty in getting the ser- 
vices of a Goethals for what, compared to 
the average salary of railway presidents, is a 
pittance. If the community had the sense 
to organize, there could be a vast uplift. 
Why does not the church which professes to 
worship that arch-Socialist, Jesus of 
Nazareth, take the leadership in forwarding 
a system bound to come, instead of always 
allying itself with the backward-facing forces 
of tyranny and conservatism? 


Brooding. 


To think about something else is the best 
and only sure cure for offended feelings. 
To think about the offence—its unkindness, 
its injustice, its meanness of spirit, and all 
its other ugly aspects—only adds to its sting 
and deepens our own suffering or anger. 
This Hurts us and helps no one. Eggs are 
not the only things that are given added life 
and power by being brooded over. If we 
want to enlarge and multiply everything 
unpleasant in that which has offended us, 
brooding over it will do it. If we want to 
have done with it and get it out of our life 
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as quickly as possible, to turn: deliberately 
away from it and concentrate our thought 
and energy upon something else is our sure 
road to success. “‘When any one has 
offended me, I try to raise my soul so high 
that the offence cannot reach it,’’ Descartes 
is credited with saying. But we cannot lift 
ourselves by mere will power. We cannot 
lose ourselves by devotion to something else, 
and thus we can lose the offence.—Sunday 
School Times. 


Our New Missionary Enterprise. 


The American Unitarian Association, in 
response to the unanimous request at the 
annual meeting, is doing all in its power 
to promote activity in evangelism. The 
expressed desire that Rev. William L. Sulli- 
van give all his time to missionary work 
cannot be fully realized, but he, with the 
consent of his church (All Souls’, New York), 
has shown that he is generous and self- 
sacrificing in offering to dedicate the month 
of September, 1916, to a missionary journey 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Sullivan will 
arrive in San Francisco on September 2, 
and gives himself freely to our service. He 
is a great and inspiring preacher, and the 
message he brings is no narrow denomina- 
tionalism. He is a religious leader, not a 
sectarian advocate. His interpretation of 
Christianity is broad and constructive. His 
gospel is expressed in terms of life. 

His announced topics are: ‘‘ The Spiritual 
Power of a Liberal Faith,” “‘False Loyalties 
and True,” ‘“‘The Meaning of Jesus for 
This Age and for All Ages,” “‘A Religion 
for Modern Men,” ‘‘The Religious Attitude 
toward Evil,” “Triumphant Personality.” 

Provisionally the meetings to be held will 
be:— 


Morning Evening 
Sunday, 3...........San Francisco............ Berkeley 
Pioeage set wer Sor sed, Sek Ta ‘Santa Cruz 
Tuesday, 5 Aa .....9an José 
Wednesday, 6 . Stanford Univ ersity. eb aes Palo Alto 
Thursday, 7 . School for Ministry. . Unitarian Club 
RIGA ONT telat, University of California. .. Alameda 
Sunday, £0.,........0: Odklind . 8 ce ee San Francisco 
WESTOAY? CEPR OSS eS i, ev e..s RS ee Seniresne 
NT ESGER ah lle re a nee eee 2 ee Stockton 
Wednesday, 13. i .....Woodland 
Thursday, 14. .... Sacramento 
Friday, 15. Peli .. Medford, Ore. 
Sunday, 17. .....Eugene : -Salem 
MACHR Tee cater Ls Portland 
Tuesday, t9......... Reed College. . its os 9 tae bortland 
WNCRCSC A 2G Ie IM, ay Ssh. sc ott s og. ac ooo Seattle 
Thursday, 2r. 3 ead of apere Seattle 
Sunday). 24.06 nee, <Bpokane.: ; -Spokane 
Tuesday, 26.. : tna . Helena, Mont. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


A Vacation Suggestion. 


During the months that bring vacations to 
most young people, the meetings of our 
various Young People’s societies are usually 
suspended, and it might seem as though this 
vacation time had no importance for our 
work. But I believe that these months are 
particularly important for us, because they 
afford us the leisure which labor months 
deny us for making plans. 

One trouble that lies at the root of much of 
our small success is the lack of careful and 
deliberate planning. What is your society 
going to do next year? Are you thinking 
over new possibilites, and trying to devise 
ways for enlarging and improving your Union 


in het fall—is it. to be a desultory coming 
together, with no very definite purpose in 
view, or is it to be an enthusiastic rallying of 
your members so as to begin the new year 
with a vigorous and fruitful impetus? 


To you, Mr. Newly Elected President 
of the Union of the First Church, and to you, 
Madame Secretary of the Guild of the 
Second Church, and to all the other new 
officers of our societies—are you planning the 
new year’s work? If not, this is the time to 
begin. If you are, can we help you make the 
plans? Write to us, to Miss Torr, our 
secretary, at 25 Beacon Street, or to any of 
the national officers, and let us know your 
problems. Perhaps we can help you more 
than you think. 

But, in any case, use this vacation time 
to plan the work ahead. Every hour of 
thought that you give now to your work will 
yield abundant harvest when the new season 
begins. F. M. E. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Preaching Services for August 3J. 


Manchester, Mass., First Unitarian Church 


service held at eleven o’clock; Rev. Henry H. 


Saunderson will preach. 

Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Union Chapel; 
service held at eleven o’clock; Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord, D.D., will preach. 

Dorchester, Mass., First Parish, Meeting- 
house Hill; service held at eleven o’clock; 
Dean William Wallace Fenn will preach. 

Milton, Mass., First Parish Church; Prof. 
C. R. Bowen of Meadville, will preach on 
Sunday, September 3, in place of Rey. 
Richard W. Boynton. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Church of the Saviour; 
Rev. Peter Gannon will preach at eleven 
o’clock. 


Boston, King’s Chapel; service at ten- 


é| thirty; Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell will preach. 


Churches. 


CasTINE, M&.—First Congregational Par- 
ish: The season is showing that Castine con- 
tinues to be a Mecca for Unitarians. Ata 
recent morning service a very superficial 
survey showed that some nineteen societies 
were represented. A large percentage were 
from Boston, Brookline, and other points in 
Massachusetts. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Idaho, California, were among 
the States represented. These visitors are 
most loyal to the local church, the attendance 
even in bad weather being most satisfactory. 

One of the most pleasant affairs of the 
present season was a special Alliance party, 
arranged for by Mrs. Muder. This was held 
at the parish house the afternoon of July 
28. A beautiful and most inspiring address 
was made by Mrs. Charles Gordon Ames. 
The object of this gathering was to enable 
visiting and local Alliance members and 
friends to become better acquainted. About 
seventy were in attendance: It is estimated 
that at least seventeen different branch 
Alliances were represented, the most distant 
being Butte, Mont. The affair was a com- 
plete success. Such a summer gathering will 
hereafter be made a regular part of the local 
Alliance programme for the year. 


DicHton, Mass.—Rev. S. G. PHinaee 


: A.M,: The annual adjourned meeting of | 
next winter? What about that first meeting ; the Unitarian Society was recently held in| i 
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chen EAMES, and Weutt Fe is was 
elected clerk for one year at the ‘previous — 
meeting held by requirement in the church 
building, where the vote was passed to draw 
the interest on permanent funds. At the 
meeting in the hall, reports were given, 
which included statements showing the 
financial condition of various departments. 
Mr. Talbot gave the treasurer’s report, and 
also read for Mrs. Emma Horton the financial 
Statement of the Ladies’ Industrial Society; 
Robert W. Whitmarsh gave the annual report 
for the trustees; Miss Josephine G. Thaxter 
read the report of the Dighton Branch Alli- 
ance; and Miss Edith D. Brightman gave a 
statement for the Sunday-school. An ac- 
count of the religious services held on Sundays 
during the year, and the attendance at such 
meetings, together with other features of 
the minister’s work in detail, was read by 
Rev. Stephen G. Palmer, who also offered 
some suggestions in the way of improved 
methods for the further usefulness of the 
church and society. The parish committee 
chosen for the ensuing year consists of Mrs. 
Ferdinand Waldron, Mrs. George E. Cole, 
Frederick W. Talbot, and Mrs. Robert W. 
Whitmarsh. The committee on finance 
includes Mrs. C. C. Andrews, F. W. Talbot, 
and Miss Helen H. Lane. Two new names 
were proposed and received into member- 
ship of the society. The last service of wor- 
ship for the summer season was held at the 
Unitarian church, Sunday, July 9. After 
the usual vacation, services will be resumed 
on the second Sunday in September. — 


KincstTon, JAMAIcaA.—The Unitarian Mis- 
sion, Rev. E. Ethelred Brown: The venture 
of building a church at Whitfield, nearly 
two miles out of Kingston, is causing some 
anxiety; and it has been decided that the 
full amount so generously contributed by 
The Alliances should be lodged in the bank 
pending a careful reinvestigation of the situa- 
tion, which a sudden and unexpected ortho- 
dox campaign in the hitherto neglected 
district has rendered necessary. Ad interim 
reports have been sent to the proper officials. 
The work in Kingston proceeds satisfactorily. 
From 150 to 250 intelligent men and women 
listen with marked attention and interest 
to our Unitarian gospel as it is delivered for 
one hour in the Victoria Park on alternate 
Sunday afternoons, and our Sunday evening 
services in the Unitarian Hall, No. 69% 
Church Street, continue to be well attended. 
Our new piano, an American ‘‘ Milton,” 
has greatly added to the musica! portion of 
the service. The members have started a 
contribution list to procure funds with which 
to purchase a preaching-gown and a com- 
munion service, and the results have been 
gratifying. The appeal for such a pur- 
pose has drawn forth sympathetic interest, 
and many non-Unitarians have added their 
quota to the fund. I think, however, our 
best work is the indirect effort of creating - 
interest in modern scientific, philosophical, 
and theological questions, which is bot ; 
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it, and listen to lectures by men 

f 1 y reputation. At our anniversary 
celebration we had the poet-journalist of 
Jamaica, a man of marked literary ability, 
as the guest of the evening. We have quite 
a surprise in store for all Jamaica, when we 


_ shall announce that on the 13th of August the 


Venerable Archdeacon Simms, M.A., of the 
Church of England, will deliver a lecture on 
“Agnosticism” to the Association. We include 


among our active and prominent members 


two organists of orthodox churches, one of 
whom is by no means orthodox in his views. 
His paper on ‘‘The Soul of Goodness in 
Things Evil’? was published in full in one of 
the city papers, and apart from its high liter- 
ary merit must have been “an eye-opener” 
to his orthodox friends. The Association re- 
ceived as a birthday present, what is really 
an official recognition of some value, in its 
acceptance as a sub-society of The Institute 
of Jamaica, a government organization ‘‘for 
the encouragement of Literature, Science, and 
Art.”’ This Association is undoubtedly creat- 
ing the atmosphere in which Unitarianism 
is born and nourished, and promises to be 
an open door into our church. There are 
many communities in America in which it will 
be realized that the above short report is the 
report of a mission with a future. 


LANCASTER, Mass.—The resignation of 
Rey. Otto E. Duerr, pastor of First Parish 
Church since 1914, was accepted at a meeting 
of the parish held Saturday afternoon in 
Thayer Memorial Chapel. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted expressing appreciation 
of his excellent efforts in the Sunday-school 
and pulpit and wishing him success in his 
future work. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield: The past year of this 
church, ending with the summer vacation, 
has been a prosperous one. The Unitarian 
(men’s) Club took a new departure last fall, 
beginning each monthly meeting with a 
dinner at 6.30 o’clock, and followed by an 
address by some speaker of state-wide 
reputation. The subjects were undenomina- 
tional, and many men outside of the parish 
became members. The membership was 
limited to one hundred. The King’s 
Daughters, Circle of ’86, began their meetings 
for the year with a Babies’ Reception in 
the chapel, to which all the babies in town 
were invited to bring their mammas, and the 
occasion was a very social one. The sale 
of articles for babies added a goodly sum to 
the treasury. The work of this circle 
increases every year, and it has become one 
of the foremost agencies in town in relieving 
cases of suffering and need. The Lend-a- 
Hand has been helpful in small ways to many 


- good causes. The Ladies’ Aid Alliance, 


as in all previous years, has had excellent 
meetings, and been of great financia] help 
‘to the parish. The annual fair was held 


_ in December, and a sale and children’s party 


at Easter. Several receptions and lectures 


added to the Star Island fund. Three 


picnic meetings held at homes of members 

June and July were very enjoyable. The 
mday-school has sent the books from its 
- to different places in the South, as 
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Sunday-school party in the recreation room 
on Saturday afternoon, a special sermon on 
Sunday and an anniversary service with 
exercises by the children in the afternoon. 
Children’s Day, with its christening service 
and the presentation of Bibles, was in June, 
and Promotion Sunday the first in July, 
when the Cradle Roll children received their 
certificates for entrance into the Beginners’ 
Class, and the Primary Class graduates for 
entrance into the main school. Vespers 
were held monthly with extra music, espe- 
cially at Christmas and Easter. The 
communion service was held the first Sunday 
in January, Easter, July, and October. 
It precedes the sermon, taking the place of 
the usual service of worship, and the church 
is unanimous in favor of the observance. 
Sentiment favors the silver goblets (eight, 
not one) and prejudice is against individual 
cups, so at a meeting of the church members, 
it Was voted to let the goblets remain on the 
table and pass only the bread, of which every 
one who wishes partakes, whether a member 
or not. The new Hymn and Service Book 
was adopted in January, and a choir of young 
people from the Sunday-school leads in the 
hymn singing and responses. A_ tenor 
soloist and this choir take the place of the 
former volunteer quartet. In March the 
196th anniversary of the ‘‘Embodiment of 
the Church,” (by the adoption of a covenant 
and the ordination of the first regular 
minister) was observed. Lectures, illustrated 
by stereopticon, have been given by the 
minister on Sunday evenings, the one at the 
close of the series of Christmas services being 
especially beautiful. The Harris Young 
People’s Religious Union has held its regular 
meetings. At the union meeting for men, 
the one in our church was addressed by Rev. 
S. B. Nobbs, who gave great satisfaction. 
This church and parish met with a very great 
loss on June 27, by the death of Mr. Francis 
de M. Dunn, past member of the church 
committee and superintendent of the Sunday- 
school and parish clerk since 1896. 


Weston, Mass.—The Unitarian Church 
has extended a call to Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of the First Parish of Brighton, Mass. Mr. 
Perkins has accepted; and he will take up his 
new duties early in October, preaching his 
last sermon in Brighton the first Sunday of 
that month. ¢ 


Brothers All. 


It is so unusual to read of kindly inter- 
course between Germans and French, that 
the story of a joint dedication of a monu- 
ment to dead comrades is worthy of chronicle. 
A German war correspondent tells of such 
an incident. It occurred at the cemetery at 
Lens, near Sedan. On a site having in view 
the valley of the Meuse, the German and 
French authorities, acting in accord, caused 
to be erected an obelisk to commemorate 
the bravery of the 3,000 soldiers (1,700 
French and 1,300 Germans) who fell in the 
fighting here. On one side of the obelisk 
were chiselled, in German, simply the words, 
“For You,” on the other, in French, ‘For 
Native Land.” The German post com- 
mander spoke in eulogy of the dead soldiers 
of both armies: ‘We have considered it 
incumbent upon us to honor the soldiers of 
the enemy who have fallen in the discharge 
of their duty just as we honor our own.” 


The French mayor spoke in equally fraternal 
form: “‘Looking forward to the blessed day 
of the reconciliation of the nations, I salute 
all these brave men who have sealed their 
obedience to duty with their blood, and who 
will henceforth repose side by side, wrapped 
in the common shroud of the immortal hope 
of glory.’”’ The correspondent, who tells 
the story of the dedication, says: ‘The 
larks sang, women wept, the breeze waved 
the ears of wheat in the adjoining fields. 
All hearts were opened. And, for a mo- 
ment, in that corner of the world one saw a 
picture of things as they were before the war, 
—the image of the past, the image of the 
future; of that future of which the priest, at 
the beginning of the ceremony, had spoken 
when he said: ‘From the Golgotha of the 
nations shall be born the Easter of all 
people.’”— United Presbyterian. 


In Massachusetts a case involving the 
ownership of forty fur coats has just come 
to an end after nineteen years of litigation. 
The original claim has doubled during that 
period, owing to accumulation of interest 
and charges; moreover, the coats are out of 
fashion. ‘Think of the high cost of fighting! 


Deaths. 


STUART BISHOP. 


In the death of Mr. Stuart Bishop of Winchester, Mass., 
the town loses an old and valued citizen and the Uni- 
tarian church a useful and respected member. Mr. 
«Bishop’s interest in the Unitarian church goes back to 
its time of small but enthusiastic beginnings when Richard 
Metcalf was its minister. For a number of years he served 
faithfully as custodian of the building. 

Five years ago he was stricken with paralysis, since 
which time he has been unable to do much for himself, 
but has been ministered to with loving care by his faith- 
ful wife and devoted daughter. 

He passes away from us full of years and honor, will 
be greatly missed by all the older members of our com- 
munity and parish, and his memory remains as a bright 
and shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms,. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


their home with a capable and cheerful woman or 
girl, who would assist with the housework, and care of 
three children. Fair wages and good home. Address 
Mrs. H. L. Pickett, Hudson, Mass. 


OSITION AS COMPANION, Attendant, or 
P Mother’s Helper desired by a lady who has had 
Address, X. Y. Z., 


A pL taal MINISTER’S family wish to share 


experience. References exchanged. 
General Delivery, Rochester, N.Y. 
42% OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen. 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


(*OMPANION OR MOTHER'S HELPER position 
wanted by Cora J. Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, 
Mass. References. 


. 
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Pleasantries, 


Not an Invitation—Salesman (in music 
“What can I do for you, 
madam?” Lady: “‘Sing Me to Sleep,’ 
please.””—Canton Journal. 


Downan Out!—Jo Cose: “Is Mr. Downan 


in?” Ima Stenog: “No, he went out to 
lunch.”” Jo Cose: “Will he be in after 
lunch?” Ima Stenog: ‘‘No, that’s what he 


went out after.’ —Chaparral. 


On the Safe Side——Mother: “Tf I give you 
a dime, Charlie, will you keep it to put in 
the plate Sunday, or spend it selfishly on 
yourself?”’ Charlie: ‘‘I will let you know, 
mamma, after you have given it to me.” 
Chicago Herald. 


During the course of a trial in Chicago, a 
witness by the name of Francis Dooley was 
asked, concerning the defendant: ‘‘Are you 
related to Thomas Dooley?” ‘Very dis- 
tantly,’ said Francis. ‘“‘I was me mother’s 
first child—Francis was the tinth.”—The 
Youth's Companion. 


“Bang!’’ went the rifles at the manceuvres. 
““Oo-o0!’’ screamed the pretty girl—a nice, 
decorous, surprised little scream. She stepped 
backward into the arms of a young man. 
“Oh!” satd she, blushing. “I was fright- 
ened by the rifles. I beg your pardon” 
“Not at all,” said the young man. ‘“Let’s 
go over and watch the artillery.” —Tvzt-Bits. 


Here is a good story told in the ‘‘Life of 


~Sir John Henniker Heaton,” just published. 


One of Heaton’s lads was a middy, and when 
home on leave he was remonstrated with by 
his parent for never telling him anything 
about the navy. ‘‘No, thank you,” replied 
young hopeful.. ‘‘Too many of our fellows 
have had their careers simply ruined by their 
fathers asking questions in Parliament!”’ 


“Ever tempted to sell your automobile?”’ 
asked the Cheerful Idiot. ‘‘ The temptation 
is strong enough,’ replied Mr. Inbadd, ‘‘but 
there are too many points involved. You 
know I mortgaged my house in order to 
buy the machine. ‘‘Yes, I knew that.’ 
“Well, I mortgaged the machine in order 
to build the garage, and now I’ve had to 
mortgage the garage in order to buy gaso- 
line.””—Puck. 


Sereno, four-year-old daughter of William 
H. Blodgett, chairman of the Republican 
town committee, entered a Winsted dry- 
goods store to-day and said she wanted ‘‘some 
red, white, and blue to make my doll a 
dress out of.’ ‘The proprietor waited on 
the little girl, who, after receiving the parcel 
of material, asked how much it cost. ‘That 
will cost you just one kiss,’”’ replied the pro- 
prietor, whereupon Sereno remarked, 
“Mamma will come in and pay you to-mor- 
row.”’—Contributed. 


An old woman with a peaked black bonnet |” 


got aboard a train in Kentucky, and after 
calmly surveying everything in the coach she 
turned to a red-haired boy and, pointing to 
the bell-cord, asked, “‘What’s that, and why 
doesit runinto that car?” ‘That’s the bell- 
cord; it runs into the dining-car.”” The old 
woman hooked the end of her parasol over 
the bell-cord and gave it a vigorous jerk. 
Instantly the brakes were set and the train 
came to a stop. The conductor rushed in 
and asked loudly, ‘‘Who pulled that bell- 
cord?”” “J did,” calmly replied the old lady. 
“Well, what do you want?” shouted the 
conductor. ‘‘A cup of coffee and a ham 
sandwich.” —Selected. 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local] offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; |. 


tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
mectins berms publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. f 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. 
“eae contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick’M. 
lot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Rais churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
* Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Fh William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelhert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” - 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present ae 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, woe 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
cerca = Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. 
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No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary, 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ 


- Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
pe of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


‘Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Prinelpals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Travel 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation | 
Social Service Institutes during Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SourxwortH, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania the 


Pactc Unitarian School forthe Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 ‘ 
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